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Report of the Royal Commission on 
Metropolitan Sewage Discharge. 


weg GREEABLY to the 
4] intimation made in 
a brief notice in 
the Builder of the 
Report of the Royal 
Commission shortly 
after its publication 
at the close of last 
year, we proceed 
to lay before our 
readers a summary of its contents, dwelling 
more particularly on some of the interesting 
facts elicited in evidence, which, until clearly 
established by more recent and special observa- 
tions, have not been generally apprehended. 
The Report certainly justifies the interest 
with which it has been awaited, while the 
quantity and quality of the evidence collected 
together testifies to the laborious and careful 
manner in which the inquiry has been con- 
ducted. Commencing with a most complete 
history of a question which has been in agita- 
tion more or less for forty years, the Report 
proceeds with an exhaustive explanation of the 
circumstances which led to the adoption of the 
system now existing, and closes with sugges- 
tions of a possible solution of the problem 
which has hitherto baffled the ingenuity of 
many of the cleverest minds in England. That 
the problem still remains unsolved indicates 
the extreme difficulty with which the question is 
surrounded, the principal cause of that difficulty 
being undoubtedly the unavoidable necessity 
of remedying rather than removing existing 
radical defects, and the impossibility of dealing 
with it on an entirely new basis. Were it 
practicable to sweep away all the unfortunate 
arrangements of our forefathers, and to com- 
mence de novo, the problem could be worked 
out with comparative ease; but, as the Com- 
missioners observe, so drastic a proceeding 
Would involve not only an enormous expense, 
but would necessitate so much interference, and 
give rise to 80 many inconveniences, that it 
would create an opposition which it would be 
impossible to overcome. 
Ph epee of the Commissioners was 
~h ree distinct subjects of inquiry,— 
she, > system under which sewage is dis- 
. ged into the Thames by the Metropolitan 
oard of Works, 


a Whether any evil effects arise therefrom 





3. In that case, what measures can be 
— for remedying or preventing the same ? 
Be ary primarily with the first two of the 
a ‘dae the First Report, which was issued at 
sal ginning of last year, is confined to the 

“fusions resulting from the evidence taken 





on these two points. As the Metropolitan 
Board of Works considered the inquiry almost 
equivalent to putting them on their trial, that 
body applied for permission to appear by 
counsel, and as such a privilege could only be 
granted alike to all the parties interested, the 
Commission to all intents and purposes consti- 
tuted a Court before which the most eminent 
counsel exercised their talents in pleading for 
their respective clients. But may it not be 
asked here, Is such a method of conducting an 
inquiry absolutely indispensable? Is it not 
possible for a Parliamentary Commission to be 
so constituted that its members should be 
capable of taking evidence and forming a 
judgment thereon without all the tedious 
accompaniments of cross-examination, and, in 
many cases, the futile attempts to confuse a 
witness and lead him to contradict himself on 
points of detail, which, after all, affect but 
little the main issues? It is impossible for an 
outsider to read the evidence in the present 
instance without perceiving that many ques- 
tions were put to the various witnesses, not 
so much for the purpose of eliciting infor- 
mation as for trying to invalidate pre- 
vious statements, though such had been 
made by experts thoroughly conversant with 
the subject on which they had been ex- 
amined. A style of cross-examination adopted 
towards witnesses of the “ Winkle” type is 
scarcely suitable to be used towards pro- 
fessional men of acknowledged ability and 
experience like Mr. Baldwin Latham, and it is 
surely matter for regret that counsel should be 
allowed to occupy the time of the Commission 
in endeavouring to prove that the “ recorded 
observations” of such an authority are “abso- 
lutely worthless,” and “as not worth the paper 
they are written upon from beginning to end.” 
That it was sheer waste of time is clear by the 
Commissioners’ decision that though there might 
be apparent anomalies in the recorded observa- 
tions of Mr. Latham, arising from accidental 
causes, “ there is no doubt of their good faith, 
and, as a whole, of their bearing evidence of 
trustworthiness, and as representing what they 
professed to represent.” 

Part I. of the Report commences with an 
historical notice in regard to the drainage of 
London of all the measures proposed or adopted 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century 
to the present date. Never before has a record 
of this subject been presented in so complete 
and readable a shape, and its perusal serves to 
show under what great difficulties and amidst 
what conflicts of opinion the existing drainage 
system had to be decided upon. The needs 
of our metropolis, moreover, had thirty years 
ago become so urgent that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were compelled to under- 
take some scheme without further delay, 





and though its weak points have since become 
apparent, the Commissioners have recorded 
their opinion that, under the pressure of the 
attendant circumstances, the Board were jus- 
tified in adopting Sir J. Bazalgette’s design ; 
and further, that whatever differences of 
opinion there may be as to particular parte 
of that design, there is no question as to the 


excellence of the construction of the indi- 


vidual works. 

The total cost of the Main Drainage works, 
according to the Board’s Report, amounts to 
4,600,000/., while the cost of the “further 
relief works and extension of the reservoirs ” 
is estimated at 1,650,000/. more, raising the 
total expenditure to 6,250,000/. as against the 
original estimate of Messrs. Bidder, Hawksley,. 
and Bazalgette of 2,300,000/., and of the 
Referees’ alternative scheme of 5,437,000I. 

Before, however, the present scheme was 
finally adopted, it was submitted to the con- 
sideration of a committee of Referees, who,. 


while agreeing on the main principle,—that of 


interception from a higher level, and pumping 
from such levels as were too low for a gravi- 
tating discharge, yet differed as to the details 
in which those principles should be carried 
out. The most important modification of the- 
Referees was as to the discharge of the sewage, 
in removing the outfalls to a point much lower 
down the river, where it would be rapidly and 
certainly mixed with large volumes of water 
and be finally carried into the sea. That plan 
necessarily involved a large amount of work, 
and a proportionately increased expenditure, as 
noted above. Their Report was severely 
criticised by the advisers of the Metropolitan 
Board, who strongly objected to the scheme of 


the Referees, and ultimately rejected it under 


pressure from the principal Vestries and Dis- 
trict Boards, and, as it has proved, under the 
mistaken conviction that the ratepayers would 
be unduly burdened by its costliness. As 
events have turned out, however, the wisdom 
of this objection has not been justified, for the 
very evils which the Referees predicted, and 
which their recommendations sought to avoid, 
have come to pass, while the cost for remedying 
them will, even if the estimates are not 
exceeded, surpass that of the Referees by nearly 
a million sterling! It is little wonder, then, 
that the controversy is not yet closed, and that 
it has been scarcely yet divested of the- 
‘“‘ acrimonious and personal tone ” which it had 
assumed in its early stage. 

The weak points of the present system are 
represented to be (1) the necessity for a large- 
provision of storm-outlets, and (2) the discharge 
of the sewage in its natural crude state. On 
the first point, notwithstanding the statements 
of the Board’s advisers to the contrary, the 
Commissioners justly arrive at the conclusion 
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that it is impossible to lose sight of the im- 
portant fact that an expenditure is now going 
on of the large sum of 1,500,000I. for adai- 
tional “relief sewers” with storm overflows 
discharging within the metropolis ; and that 
“the discharges of sewage from the storm 
overflows are frequent and considerable, and 
that they are occasionally of very offensive 
character.” 

On the second point the Commissioners 
observe that it was always understood that 
deodorisation would be resorted to, and that 
it is owing to the failure to carry it out that 
the Board of Works is now blamed. How far 
the evil is remediable is discussed in their 
second Report. 

The next subject of interest treated is the 
distribution of the sewage in the river by the 
various motions of the water. Its importance 
is evident from the fact that no less a volume 
than 19,000 cubic feet per minute is discharged 
into the river at the two outfalls of Barking 
and Crossness, and, of course, the interest of 
the question lies in what becomes of that large 
volume of sewage after it enters the river, and 
41 what manner it may be distributed about by 
the various hydraulic currents it encounters 
there. Herein lies the crucial point of deter- 
mining the best position for the outlets, and 
round this, as may be supposed, the battle of 
the contending parties has most fiercely waged. 
As, however, a settlement of the question does 
not depend on any theory, but can bo arrived 
at only by a series of experiments and obser- 
vations of actual facts, there is, seemingly, not 
much room for divergence of opinion ; neverthe- 
less those very observations, specially carried 
out for the Committee by Mr. Latham, were 
sought to be branded as “ worthless.” So far 
from being unreliable, the Commissioners 
declare that they clearly demonstrated the 
extent and range of the tidal oscillations,—the 
maximum ranye recorded at spring tides being 
18 miles and the minimum at neap tides 7 miles, 
the mean of the whole being about 123 miles. 
Floats started from the northern outfall at 
varying stages of the tide ascended, with subse- 
quent flowing tides, to distances of between 
7 and 22 miles, clearly proving that, at what- 
ever time of tide the sewage is discharged, 
some of it may, under certain conditions, be 
carried up by the tidal oscillation alone into 
the heart of the metropolis, and even further, 

There is, however, another force in operation 
termed “the mixing action,” that is, the gradual 
commingling of the fresh with the salt water, 
which very materially influences the distribu- 
tion of the sewage in the river. The proof of 
this action, and at the same time the means of 
its quantitative determination, are, it is said, 
furnished by the amount of chlorine in the water, 
so that the relative quantity of sea water, land 
water, and sewage can be determined in a given 
sample of river water, and this discovery has 
led to the detection of sewage having been 
carried with the “mixed water” as high up 
even as Chiswick. But the most startling 
result indicated by the chlorine test is that the 
proportion of the sewer liquid contained in the 
xiver in the neighbourhood of the outfalls 
approaches in dry seasons to one-sixth of the 
volume of the river! The Metropolitan Board, 
however, assert that a wide distribution of the 
sewage is favourable to its more rapid oxida- 
tion and purification, and that, therefore, in 
time the discharged fluid is deprived of its 
offensive properties. This may be admitted, 
but manifestly the value of the assertion is 
limited by the time which must elapse before 
the nuisance ceases. 

In reyard, then, to the evils resulting frona the 
existing systems of discharge, while declaring 
that there has been no evidence to lead them 
to believe that any substantial nuisance attri- 
butable to the metropolitan sewage is com- 
plained of below Gravesend or above Green- 
hithe, yet the Commissioners say that it is 
impossible not to be satisfied of its real exis- 
tence, and that the effects of the sewage 
discharge ure more or less apparent at all 
times ; that from a considerable distance above 
to fifteen miles below the outfalls fish have 
disappeared from the river; and that though 
there is no evidence of any evil results to the 
pavigation of the Thames by deposits from 





the sewage discharge, yet that this discharge 
adds largely to the quantity of detritus in the 
river. 

Besides receiving the evidence of others, the 
Commissioners took the evidence of their own 
senses by personal inspection of the river, 
during the summers of 1883 and 1884. The 
evils which existed in 1883, when there was 
an abundance of land water diluting the sewage, 
were found to be greatly intensified during the 
exceptionally dry season last year. The pro- 
portion of sewago liquid in the river near the 
outfall, which in 1883 amounted to nearly 12 
per cent., reached last year 17 per cent. at 
high, and 28 per cent. at low water. Even 
within the metropolis it was found at high- 
water as large as 6 per cent. The sea-water 
also penetrated as high as Chiswick, that is, 50 
to 60 miles from the mouth of the river, and 
then with a reduced inflow of land water the 
sewage remained a much longer time in the 
river before being carried out to sea, so that 
with the constantly accumulating discharges it 
culminated in virtually rendering the Thames, 
between the months of June and September, 
a huge cesspool, which, in the words of one of 
the Commissioners, was “a disgrace to the 
metropolis and to civilisation.” It was time, 
indeed, to declare that “the public interest 
requires that a remedy should be applied with 
the least possible delay.” 

Valuable and interesting as is all the infor- 
mation contained in the tirst Report of the 
Commission, yet the attention of the public is 
more particularly concerned in the views and 
decisions on the third point of their inquiry, 
the measures to be applied for remedying or 
preventing the evils resulting from the present 
system,—in other words, the disposal of the 
sewage. It is almost with a feeling of dis- 
appointment that we read, that after taking 
the evidence of twenty-seven witnesses, and 
themselves personally inspecting the various 
processes actually practised in various towns, 
the Commissioners feel themselves “ compelled 
to express their regret at the obscurity in 
which, after so many years’ study and discus- 
sion, and after the large experience that has 
been gained, the subject of sewage treatment 
appears to be still involved,” and that they, 
therefure, “conceive that their duty will be 
best performed by stating the various plans 
that have been proposed or suggested as 
possible remedies for the existing evils, adding 
such remarks as seem to be useful in forming 
a judgment upon them.” There is an uncertain 
ring in this declaration which seems to convey 
an impression that the Commissioners them- 
selves are not perfectly satisfied as to the suc- 
cessful issue or the finality of the measures 
they suggest. In so far that it brings all the 
various proposals under one view, and discusses 
their respective merits, the Report is valuable 
in enabling the public to judge of those merits ; 
but there is an absence of the authoritative 
prescription, the result of experimental con- 
viction, which alone can command entire con- 
fidence in the skill of the physicians called in 
to consult over a desperate malady. Perhaps 
the public must rest satisfied with the com- 
pleteness of the diagnosis, and trust that the 
remedies which have been suggested rather 
than prescribed will work the desired cure. 

Before examining the various proposals 
which have been made for the treatment of the 
metropolitan sewage, the Commissioners discuss 
two points which have a very important 
bearing on the question :— 

1. The separation of the sewage from the 
rainfall ; and 

2. The prospect of profit by the utilisation 
of the sewage. 

As has already been observed, the impossi- 
bility of carrying out the first in the case of the 
metropolis owing to the necessity it would 
involve of remodelling the whole of the house 
drainage at an enormous expense, constitutes 
the main difficulty to be encountered in 
designing an effective sewerage scheme ; but 
there is no reason why the “separate system ” 
should not be carried out in all extensions of 
the metropolitan area. The preponderance of 
the evidence is conclusive on this point. For 
though it is quite true that surface drainage, 
both from town and agricultural areas, must 





—. 
contain more or less impurity, still by its 
separation from the actual sewage it allows of 
the latter being more easily and economical] 
dealt with in its concentrated form, y 

The sccond point has given rise to a oreat 
deal of discussion, but the logic of facts has 
led to the almost universal conclusion that, as 
far as actual experience goes, the positive 
manurial value of town sewage is so small as 
not to be worth the cost of carriage, even for 
moderate distances. Except in very occasional 
cases, as for instance that of Edinburgh, which, 
according to Sir R. Rawlinson, could not be 
applied to the Thames, the application of 
sewage to land has not been attended with the 
profits anticipated. Mr. Latham particularly 
quotes the case of the Croydon farm, where as 
much as 12,000/. have been lost in some ye 
notwithstanding its favourable position for the 
disposal of the produce raised. 

The only plan hitherto attended with any 
really successful results is that practised by 
Mr. Bailey Denton, whose book on the treat- 
ment of sewage by “intermittent filtration ” 
was lately reviewed in the Builder. 

As regards chemical treatment, with the 
exception of the Aylesbury farm, regarding 
which, as the Commissioners observe, there is 
something very unintelligible in the value 
claimed for the precipitate, the conclusion 
arrived at is that it is not probable that any 
marketable manure can be obtained by it, the 
only possibility being that the precipitated 
matters might be made to yield some little 
return in diminution of the cost, and even that 
is problematical. 

On the whole, considering the fact that 
sewage does contain elements of value, and 
that the aggregate quantity of the metropolitan 
sewage is so large, the Commissioners are of 
opinion that the possibility of realising some of 
that value should be borne in mind ir devising 
plans for its disposal, and that, as far as is yet 
known, its application to land seems the 
probable mode by which this can be done, but 
that proceedings to free the Thames from pol- 
lution must be undertaken trrespective of the 
question of cost or returns. 

While inclining to that belief, the Commis- 
sioners proceed to discuss six possible remedies 
which have been suggested for the evils of the 
present system of discharge :— 

1. The principle known as “ Bread Irriga- 
tion.” 

2. Filtration through porous land. 

3. Clarification and consequent partial 
purification. rae 

4. Precipitation and subsequent application 
to land. 

5. Removal of the outfalls farther down the 
river. 

6. Removal to the actual sea coast on the 
north side. 

On the first head the conclusions arrived at 
are, that although applicable and possibly 
satisfactory, as well as profitable in the case 
of small towns, it would be impracticable in 
the case of the metropolis, owing to the vast 
area of land required, viz., 40,000 acres, at the 
lowest computation. ~~ 

The second remedy the Commissioners think 
might, with some modification, be applicable, 
inasmuch as the process seems to be more 
efficient and certainly more economical in the 
item of land. id 

As regards precipitation processes, they wou 
certainly effect an improvement on the a 
state of things, but they are insufficient . 
themselves to purify the river. The annua 
cost would be at least 200,000/., equal to ls. 
per head of the population; but its an 
advantage consists in the ability to bring 1 
into immediate operation, and, when desi i 
to discontinue it at a comparatively sma 
loss. 
A combination of precipitation with filtra- 
tion through properly-prepared land the Com- 

ee “teal t feasible, 
missioners believe-to offer the mos ) 
though somewhat expensive, means of ag 
the problem, for thereby the eee b 
simply chemical treatment will be obviate ; 
removal of the cause of injury to fish an - 
danger of contamination of the adjacent su 


soil. the Commis- 





As regards the fifth remedy, 
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sioners conceive themselves warranted by the 


evidence in stating that it would be advisable 


to remove the outfalls to a point lower down | ff 


the river than that named by Sir J. Bazal- 
tte, and where facilities are asserted to exist 
for clarification ; but they pronounce emphati- 
cally against the admission of sewage in its 
crude state into any part of the estuary of the 
Thames from the Nore upwards, though, if 
roperly clarified, it might be discharged 
hise Hole Haven without risk of serious 
isance. 
a the sixth remedy, as proposed in the 
scheme projected by Messrs. Maclean and 
Stileman in 1849, and condemned by the 
Referees, to whose notice it was submitted in 
1857, and as contained in a similar proposal by 
“The Metropolitan Sewage and Essex Recla- 
mation Company,” though supported by Mr. 
Latham, the Commissioners pronounce a 
decided negative. A résumé of the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Commission may 
be stated shortly thus :— 

That it is unnecessary and unjustifiable to 
discharge crude sewage into any part of the 
Thames, but that processes of precipitation or 
deposition may be conveniently applied at the 
outfalls, and the liquid resultant may, as a 
preliminary and temporary measure, be suffered 
to escape into the river between high water 
and half ebb of each tide, the orifices being not 
less than 6 ft. below low water of lowest equi- 
noctial spring-tides ; but fora permanent mea- 
sure that liquid should be further purified by 
intermittent filtration through land, of which, 
it is believed, sufficient may be found near the 
outfalls, and if not, then the sewer liquid should 
be carried down to at least as low as Hole 
Haven. 

These recommendations were criticised by 
Captain Galton in his recent lecture before the 
Society of Arts as dealing insufficiently with 
the fact of the ever-varying strength of the 
sewage liquid, and with the increasing volume 
which will have to be dealt with, estimated at 
35,000,000 cubic feet in twenty years ; also 
that if the final result of the deodorisation and 
filtration is to return only a portion of the 
effluent pumped to the river at a present cost 
of 4,500,000/., which will have to be increased 
at no distant date to 6,000,0001., additional to 
the 1,500,000/. now in course of expenditure, 
it might be simpler and cheaper to adopt the 
plan of modified deodorisation suggested by 
the Referees, i.¢., dilution of the sewage com- 
bined with its flow through many miles of 
long tidal channels at a cost of 2} millions 
sterlfig. 

Inasmuch as the princi al difficulty of dealing 
with the London sewage arises from the cen- 
centration of so exceptionally vast a mass at 
two points on the river, it seems to suggest 
the advisability of not attempting to deal with 
the whole of that mass in any one particular 
mode, or by any single process. Is there any 
real impediment to dealing with it in detail, 
and 80 availing ourselves of more than one of the 
several processes, which, although not strictly 
and commercially successful, have nevertheless 
practically mitigated the difficulties of sewage 
disposal? It is acknowled ged onallsides that the 
nuisance must be got rid of at any cost, and as 
quickly as possible. Would it not, then, be 
practicable to commence with deodorising and 
emptiating processes of say one portion of 
rm oe volume, carry off another portion on 

ne Plan of the Referees, and convey a third 
ag away to the coast, as recommended by 

t. Latham, to be there utilised by private 
ser dy By thus dispersing the volume 
, e difficulty of dealing with the accumulated 
Narre at one point is removed, and the prac- 

icability of obtaining some value for the 
manurial residuum in diminution of the annual 
i rendered more possible and feasible. 
cd lng tea ni 8 ebay’ ores 
politan diffculen a etail, may not the metro- 
Overcome ¢ y of sewage disposal be thus 

Though the su gestions of th issi 
met ag Ne caid to amount ae definite 
the public are ‘much inteoteseme, them, yet 
their very able exh ndebted to them for 
Report, austive, and interesting 





NOTES. 


a\l’ seems that the railway rates ques- 
‘| tion is once more to be referred 
to a Royal Commission. Mr. 
Chamberlain stated in the House 
on the 13th that the railway companies had 
agreed to this course being adopted, providing 
that the inquiry be limited to rates and 
terminal charges without prejudice to other 
matters. Mr. Chamberlain suggested that the 
Commission should consist of the Railway 
Commissioners and two representatives of the 
railway companies and the traders ; intimating 
also, that the question of preferential rates 
would be made the subject of special legisla- 
tion. Both the Railway Association and the 
Railway and Canal Traders’ Association held 
meetings on Monday last to consider this fresh 
aspect of affairs. The former merely passed a 
resolution pressing upon the Board of Trade 
the necessity of two disinterested statesmen of 
eminence being appointed members of the 
proposed Commission ; while the latter con- 
sidered it inexpedient and unfair to send the 
Bills to a Royal Commission at all, as such a 
course would entail on opponents all the 
expense that would be incidental to a contest 
before a Parliamentary Committee. Their 
opinion as to the scope of the inquiry is that 
it should be limited to the cost of conveyance 
of the articles scheduled in the Bills and the 
rates charged for such articles in England and 
other countries, in order to arrive at a just 
basis for a uniform classification. It, there- 
fore appears extremely unlikely that the matter 
will be settled for some time to come, as these 
inquiries have always proved to be very pro- 
tracted, and there are already indications of 
difference of opinion as to the constitution and 
duties of the Commission. 
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proposal of a Royal Commission on 
4 Railways, to be built out of the elements 
of the existing Railway Commission, two 
representatives of the traders and freighters, 
two representatives of the railway managers, 
and two (if such can be found) of the indepen- 
dent wealth and statesmanship of the country, 
is of course an improvement upon the prospect 
of an interminable series of contests before 
nine or ten committees of each House of 
Parliament. Put it is, at the best, an amateur 
treatment of a great national question. A 
commission, or a committee, as generally 
constituted, may, to a certain extent, thrash 
out the facts, but it dves so in the form of a 
squabble. The anxious care that the members 
of the committee who represent the interest 
A sometimes take to close the mouths and 
discredit the testimony of the witnesses called 
by B, is, in cases easy to point out, nothing 
short of scandalous. Opposing counsel sit on 
the bench, and try to guide the case each in 
his own way. In France, Germany, Italy, or 
almost any other civilised state, the first step 
to be taken in such a question is to call for 
the report of a competent expert. Were this 
done now, or even, if there be difficulty in 
fixing on a man of sufficiently commanding 
character, were two reports called for, one 
from the companies and one from the traders, 
a judicial body, however constituted, would 
have the materials for a calm investigation 
placed before them, far better than by the 
ex-parte statements of hostile counsel. An 
indefinite amount of time and of cost would be 
saved. And there would, at all events, be the 
satisfaction that this great question was 
attacked, rather with a view to its equitable 
solution, than as a scramble among opposing 
interests. 





ORD CAMPERDOWN’S Bill for the regu- 
lation of powers of water companies, which 
passed the second reading on Tuesday night, 
and will probably be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, paves the way for a very desirable 
check on the powers that companies now 
possess of cutting off supplies for non-payment 
of rates in advance. No doubt the companies 
have to do with a certain proportion of trouble- 
some customers, but, as the Lord Chancellor 
observed, they have obtained the practical 
monopoly of one of the first necessaries of life 





on very favourable terms, and the very mode- 
rate proposition in the Bill, that a company 
should not cut off the supply except on obtain- 
ing powers to do so from a magistrate or from 
some court of summary jurisdiction, will furnish 
exactly the amount of check which is wanted 
to protect the consumer from oppression, while 
leaving it open to companies to obtain power 
of summary procedure in cases where they can 
show good cause for it. The pretence of the 
Bill being an oppressive one to the water com- 
panies is absurd. 





Ce case of Spackman v. The Board of Works 

for the Plumstead District, decided by the 
House of Lords on the 26th ult., and to which 
we have before referred as being of consider- 
able importance to builders, is also of impor- 
tance as giving increased weight to the decision 
of the Superintending Architect to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works as regards the general 
line of buildings. The appellant Spackman 
had been summoned before the Magistrate of . 
Greenwich Police-court under the 75th Section 
of the Metropolis Management Amendment 
Act, 1862, in respect of certain shops erected 
by him in Lee High-road, which were alleged 
to be in advance of the general line of build- 
ings in that road. The Magistrate had decided 
in the appellant’s favour on the ground that 
the certificate of the Superintending Architect 
was not binding on the Magistrate, who heard 
evidence and inspected the premises, and was 
of opinion that the buildings were not in 
advance of the true general line of buildings. 
This decision was reversed by the Queen’s 
Bench Division on the ground that the certi- 
ficate did bind the Magistrate. The Court of 
Appeal confirmed the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench and remitted the case to the Magistrate 
to direct the demolition of so much of the 
buildings as were erected in advance of the 
general line as certified by the Superintending 
Architect. The case was carried to the House 
of Lords with the result that the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal was upheld. 





HE effect of this decision will be to 
materially increase the responsibility 
of the Superintending Architect, who will no 
longer be the assessor appointed to assist the 
Magistrate in the case of disputed lines of 
frontage, but the virtual judge or arbitrator, 
and the only duty of the Magistrate in these 
cases appears, from the judgment of the Lord 
Chancellor, to be to register the decisions of 
the Superintending Architect, and to make 
orders for the removal of buildings erected 
beyond the general line of buildings. It 
would further appear that not only bas this 
officer power to determine the general line of 
buildings in the case of buildings actually 
erected, but that he may also define the line 
with respect to buildings proposed to be 
erected. This will be a considerable advantage, 
as hitherto it has been held that the Super- 
intending Architect was not empowered to 
define a line except when some building had 
been erected in advance of the general line of 
buildings. In the Lord Chancellors own 
words :—“ If the matter is to depend upon the 
Justice, the builder and the Board cannot go 
before the Justice until the building has been 
erected, and you have the same inconvenience 
which arose under the Act of 1855 ; whereas, 
if the Superintending Architect is to decide, 
the two parties may settle any question before 
him before any expense has been incurred or 
anything has been done.” The decision of the 
House of Lords gives the Superintending Archi- 
tect a power possessed by no other judge or 
tribunal in the kingdom, as his decisions are, 
practically, without appeal, provided, as the 
Lord Chancellor observes, his judgment was 
honestly given and the necessary preliminary 
formalities had been complied with. 





be Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s evidence before his 
own Committee on the restoration of West- 
minster Hall, he stated that “the completion 
of the Westminster Palace according to Sir 
Charles Barry’s design might be understood 
to be given up.” Who has given it up, and 
when? That it will be deferred is likely 
enough. The object now is to prevent any- 
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thing being done which will stand in the way 
of its completion. The proposed “ cloister” 
treatment of Westminster Hall, as now seen 
in the model, would not do so, though we 

rd it as “playing at architecture”; the 
paltry new building, proposed to stand at 
right angles to the north end of Westminster 
Hall, would stand in the way, and, as the 
Committee have not ventured to erect a canvas 
representation of that structure, we hope we 
may regard that as “given up.” The com- 
pletion of the cloister design, if carried 
out, and if Westminster Hall be left exposed to 
view, would emphasise the discrepancy between 
the scale of these details and those of Barry’s 
‘uilding. The public who take any interest 
in architecture will hardly support the idea 
that the completion of a great national build- 
ing is to be declared impossible because the 
Hx-First-Commissioner of Works does not 
like to be contradicted. 





T\ISCOVERIES of considerable interest have 

recently been made at Eining, which is, 
presumably, the site of the ancient town 
Abusina. The excavators have lighted on 
a large Roman villa with extensive baths. 
Besides countless architectural matters, which 
in the arrangement of the heating apparatus 
have considerable technical interest, relics more 
distinctly human have been found, Among 
these are the skeleton of a woman, with by her 
side a jug, a glass urn, and tear-bottles, the last 
offerings to the dead ; also the apparatus of her 
toilette hair-pins, pearl necklace, and bracelet ; 
some slight sculptural remains, a woman’s head 
in marble, and a votive stone to the honour of 
“Dea Fortuna Augusta Faustina,” with an 
inscription of four lines; also a number of 
weapons, coins, rings, fibula, spoons, and some 


tiles with Roman stamps. 
tee the course of excavations at the Propylea 
at Athens a number of cornice mouldings, 
made of porous stone, have been discovered. 
There seems little doubt that these belong to 
the older Propylxa, and that when the new 
building was erected, in the tifth century B.C., 
they were used, as was so often the case, as 
building materials. The stones are in excel- 
lent preservation, and have been brilliantly 
coloured in red, blue, and gold. They will, 
therefore, serve as valuable instances of deco- 
tative architectural painting. The account of 
these discoveries in the “ Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift ” is accompanied by a sketch of 
the south wing of the Propylza, conjecturally 
restored and seen from the south-west. The 
new restoration, based on these recent dis- 
coveries, differs materially from that of Bohn, 
but the sketch given in the German paper is 
so exceedingly bad and meagre that it 1s hardly 
worth deuling with seriously. 
A NEW society of artists is about to be 
founded at Paris, that of the Pastellists. 
Besides other eminent names among its 
founders, we notice those of MM. Baudry and 
Boulanger, of the Académie des Beaux Arts, 
and those of MM. Cazin, G. Dubufe, Duez, 
Jules Lefebvre, Emile Lévy, Th. Rousseau, and 
Mdme. Madeleine Lemaire. The society, of 
which M. Roger Ballu is President, will open 
an exhibition in the April of each year, at the 
rooms of M. Georges Petit, its vice-president, 
in the Rue de Size. The first exhibition will 
open on the Ist of April next, and will in- 


clude a very interesting collection of works by 
French masters of the last century. 











F teeny are some very good pictures to be 
seen at Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Son’s 
Galleries in the Haymarket, notably two by 
Gérome, “In the Desert” (26), and “ The 
Bath” (109). The first represents a bright 
bay Arab horse lying with his head in his 
masters lap, apparently fallen from ex- 
haustion ; the horse is “end on” to the 
yaaa and the drawing and painting of 

e animal in this extremely difficult position 
form a triumph of technical power such as is 
not often met with. “The Bath” represents a 
blond girl kneeling on a seat by the bath 
waiting to receive a douche from a negro 
attendant in bright orange turban. Neither 





picture has a grain of feeling ; but, as repre- 
sentations in painting of the human animal and 
the equine animal respectively, they are per- 
fect. Among other painters represented are 
Edouard Frére, Israels, Van Haanen, De Blaas, 
Dendy Sadler, Leader, Brett, Heffner, Th. 
Weber, &c. There are some good small archi- 
tectural bits, especially a “ Venice” by R. 
Senét. Four hunting-pictures, by Mr. T. Blinks, 
representing “The Run of the Season,” are 
admirable studies of dogs in varied action. 





i her proposal of Lord Brabazon, on behalf of 
the Public Garden, Boulevard, and Play- 
ground Association, to find work for the un- 
employed in laying out afresh squares and 
other places which are now in a neglected 
state, is a suggestion which may be said to be 
sound as well as philanthropic. The amount 
of work to be found is, of course, limited, but 
a good deal may be done with permanent 
benefit to the community. A lady has given 
1.0001. to be expended in this manner, and 
Lord Brabazon hopes to find other funds forth- 
coming. 





HE collection of Frederick Walker’s water- 
colour drawings at Mr. Dunthorne’s 
Gallery, in Vigo-street, is not quite as import- 
ant or complete as we had been led to sup- 
pose, and we looked in vain for some well- 
remembered favourites. But even so much of 
Walker’s work as is shown here is enough to 
afford more matter for study and pleasure than 
most exhibitions of a much larger size afford ; 
there is nothing that is not masterly in its way. 
It serves to remind us again, rather sadly, what 
@ genius was lost to English art, and what a 
great career cut short, by Walker’s early death. 
A T the Fine Art Society’s room is to be seen 
- acharming collection of sixty-three draw- 
ings, by Mr. Alfred Parsons, illustrating 
“Shakspeare’s River.” These are various 
sketches on the Avon, many of them rather 
finished drawings, illustrating some beautiful 
bits of English scenery, and some of the best 
qualities of landscape art on a smallscale. An 
account of the trip, given by the artist ina 
pamphlet accompanying the catalogue and 
embellished with some woodcuts, furnishes a 
general commentary on the collection, the 
drawings of each place mentioned being 


identified by maryinal numbers. 
A? the business meeting of the Institute on 
Monday, when a memoir of the late Mr. 
Hadfield was read, a number of his designs for 
churches were exhibited, which illustrate some 
of the best class of work of the Gothic revival, 
now a thing of history, tut still dear to the 
memory and associations of many of us. 











lf the drawings by Mr. G. W. Allan, member 
of the Scottish Water- Colour Society, 
which are now on view at Messrs.- Dowdes- 
well’s, represent anything like the average level 
of work among the members of that Society, it 
is artistically in a very flourishing condition. 
Mr. Allan has collected a series of drawings 
made in Venice, Spain, France, England, and 
Scotland, his native country rather predomi- 
nating in the selection. These are drawings 
im & genuine water-colour style,—free, broad, 
and powerful for the most part ; and many of 
them are of considerable interest to architects 
from the admirable delineation of some out-of- 
the-way bits of picturesque architecture with 
which few people on this side the Tweed 
are practically acquainted. Among these are 
the drawings of “St. Monan’s Parish Church ” 
(49) ; “Old Town Hall, Crail” (34) ; “ Pitten- 
weem Parish Church” (7) ; “ High Street” of 
the same little town (47); and the better 
known “Elgin Cathedral” (1). There are 
some good Thames and Venetian studies also. 





HE “Society of Lady Artists” opened their 
annual exhibition in Great Marlborough- 
street this week, the private view being last 
Saturday ; but we regret to say the quality of 


the exhibition does not tend at all to modify | estimated that structures of the class to 


the opinion we have before expressed that no 
good artistic object is served by the existence 


| 





; 
' 





fe a 
lady artists of the day are represented there at 
all; and the few works which one pauses to 
look at are all by those who do not require a 
special society to make them known (Miss 
Kate Macaulay, Miss Linnie Watt, Mrs 
Marrable, and others). The bulk of the work 
only shows that there are a good many ladies 
who take pleasure in painting, but who would 
have no chance of a place in high-class general 
exhibitions. Any woman who has attained 
real artistic mastery and power can find a place 
for her works in general exhibitions, by the 
side of the works of men, “ without distinction 
of age or sex.” There is no pretext, therefore 
for saying that women need an exhibition of 
their own to make their talents known, The 
majority of the works that are hung here would 
be refused in the best exhibitions, not because 
they are by women, but because they are 
deficient in artistic power and interest. Then 
why exhibit them ? 





ie erection of the new buildings at the 
High School, Edinburgh, as formerly de- 
scribed in these columns, is meeting with 
considerable opposition. At a meeting of the 
Committee of the Town Council an opinion 
was expressed that the erection of the proposed 
gymnasium and janitor’s lodge would destroy, 
to a certain extent, the architectural complete- 
ness of the building, and proposals were made 
as to the propriety of taking active steps to 
prevent their being erected. 
ty is not generally known that, according to the 
original plan, Princes-street was to have a 
continuous row of buildings on both sides. This 
was most fortunately prevented, but a beginning 
was made at the east end by the erection 
of what are called the new buildings, to the 
west of the General Post Office. The back of 
these buildings faces the west, and is far from 
sightly. The ground immediately behind 
them, which was occupied originally by stables, 
&c., has been acquired by the North British 
Railway, and upon this ground the Company 
proposed to build a hotel. This proposal 
caused an outcry from neighbouring proprietors, 
but it appears that the city does not possess 
a servitude over the ground. The erection 
of a hotel here would, if carried ont in an 
appropriate manner, form a happy termination 
to the east end of this fine street. A proposal 
has been made that advantage should be taken 
of the proceedings of the railway company 
to have the line of frontage of the new hotel 
thrown back to the same line as that of the 
north facade of the Post Office, an umprove- 
ment much needed at a point where there is 
frequently a conjunction of traffic, and which, 
if not carried out, may be a subject of lasting 
regret. 








T has been determined to remove en mass 
to an adjacent site the large house m 
Whitehall which was lately occupied by Lord 
Carrington. Careful estimates have been pre- 
pared, the necessary funds have been provid 
and the responsibility for the work has been 
placed upon Major - Genera] Sir Andrew 
Clarke, R.E. The house stands upon Crown 
property, and is one of the very few domestic 
works of the architect, Sir Wm. Chambers, 
which remain intact. Its exterior presents 
nothing architecturally remarkable ; but the 
beauty of the interior is well known, and = 
partially illustrated a few months ago in the 
Builder (Aug. 9, 1884). There has of late x" 
been too much activity on the part of ; 
destroying angel, and many houses of grea 
historic interest (amongst them the seve 
residences of Milton, ¢g.), which might “om 
been wisely preserved for our —, 
have wholly disappeared. It is tme tl ‘ 
some effort should be made i ng 
places to discountenance the wholesale de- 
struction which has heretofore been going 08 
around us. It is, therefore, with pec ‘a 
satisfaction that we regard this attempt 
save from the spoiler one, at least, of the _— 
characteristic works of our ancestors. *%, 
which 
may 


Lord Carrington’s house belongs, they 


removed bodily for one half the sum 


of the society. Scarcely any of the really able ' would cost to rebuild. The intended expert 
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— 
t in Whitehall although common enough 
a America, is & novelty with us, and will be 


watched with general curiosity. 





HE Burlington Fine Arts Club have got 
T together in their well-known room a very 
valuable and interesting collection of examples 
of Persian and Arab art, the aim of the 
exhibition being to illustrate especially the 
more important phases of the art of Persia, 
“and its effluent arts” of Damascus and 
Rhodes.” Ceramic art is most fully repre- 
sented; but there are also some beautiful 
examples of metal, some of them of special 
‘nterest in regard to form and character, 
and, among the limited amount of textile 
fabrics to be seen are one or two specimens of 
remarkable beauty of design and execution. 
The catalogue is prefaced by a short analytical 
essay from the pen of Mr. Henry Wallis. We 
shall return to the subject, and consider the 
collection more in detail, the crowded state of 
our columns precluding any lengthened notice 
of it this week. Among the contributors to 
the collection are Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. 
Holman Hunt, Mr. William Morris, Mr. G. 
Aitchison, Mr. Ionides, Mr. Louis Huth, and 
a good many other members of the club. 








THE COMMONPLACE OF 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


THE subject I have chosen for my lecture is 
certainly not the most attractive that could have 
been selected, and even seems to require some 
apology, for commonplace at first sight does 
not promise to be interesting. Lectures on 
architectural subjects generally deal with the 
grander side of architecture and its higher 
branches,—with buildings on a large scale, with 
the use of costly materials, or with sculptured 
and other adornments in stone, marble, wood, 
glass, or metal; and, as a rule, it is very proper 
that it should be so. When a subject has to be 
mastered we naturally attack first that side 
which seems to present it to us in its fullest 
development and in greatest perfection.. If we 
want to study the poetry of our own or another 
language we naturally read first the great and 
not the minor poets. By studying the great 
masters, who are the recognised authorities, we 
very reasonably suppose we shall obtain a true 
idea of the nature and the scope of the national 
poetical style much more readily than if we 
began at the other end with the ballads and 
popular literature, or even the second-rate 
poets. And in the same way with painting ; 
one naturally studies the work of the great 
masters in each school first, and leaves for 
future and supplementary study that of their 
followers or less conspicuous companions. It 
is, therefore, very proper for architectural 
students to acquaint themselves first with what 
may be called the monumental architecture,— 
that of the great public monuments of the art 
rer own country and abroad, and to learn 
m them what architecture is at its best ; for 
: 18 In them that they may expect to find it at 
lar best, not only because those buildings are 

ger and more splendid than others, but 
ae, being more important, it is natural to 
— that the most skilled workmen of the 

y were called to work upon them, and that 

ey are, consequently, the fruit of the ripest 
= of their style and age. 

-. mi a while we study our art in cathedrals 
tenes onary | and public buildings, it 
oni an o ties: Any indeed among us can 
tectural ocean naieae thi | aie watanae ac 
study in musemoe - is kind ; and while we 
quisite tetamuhe of ag more delicate and ex- 
which re € minor plastic arts with 
an architect has to acquaint himself 
co or silversmith’s work, enamels, in- 
me tr “ the finer work of the chisel, or of the 
ve r in bronze, it is possible that we may 
- cE manly have to make any direct use of our 
udies by designing or directin work of thi 
elaborate and expensive nat i . “ 
Fe eRe ure. The knowledge 
clesiastical architecture which h 
acquired in the faneg of Rome Vienr oe 
Amiens, or those of York, Ri ale See 
or among th : » dulpon, and Beverley, 
viend — ruins of Fountains, Rivaulx, and 
ties i theke, a te be called upon for more 
est village church; and our know- 
tester eae read before the L 
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ledge of civil or domestic architecture gathered | 
from the stately piles of Rome and Florence, or 
on the banks of the Grand Canal, or nearer 
home at Kirby, Knole, Andley End, Hampton 
Court, and Burleigh, or in the academic halls 
of our ancient universities, may never find an 
outlet more important than some suburban villa 
or small country parsonage. 

There seems at first sight to be an irony in 
this disproportion between our studies and our 
performances, a disproportion to be found 
perhaps in all professions to some extent, but 
more strongly accentuated in ours than in most 
others. And yet it is in reality a natural and 
inevitable state of things. Architecture must 
be studied as a whole or we shall never under- 
stand the separate parts of the subject; our 
village churches will be ill-designed unless we 
have studied our art in the minster as well as 
in humbler buildings more on the scale of our 
own, and we shall have small success in design- 
ing our small country-houses unless we know 
what can be done and has been done on a more 
important scale by the great masters of our art. 

I would, therefore, say to the architectural 
student,—-continue to study architecture as a 
whole; as an art applicable to great works and 
small; and to prepare yourself for whatever 
fortune may throw in your way. For if the 
high prizes and the splendid opportunities that 
fall only to the few should never fall to your 
share, knowledge and mastery of your art will 
be as useful to you in your own simpler work as 
if you had had the widest scope for its employ- 
ment, and this knowledge and mastery is only 
to be had by the study of all that architecture 
has done and can do. 

The student, therefore, need not be dis- 
appointed entirely, nor think his training thrown 
away if he finds himself confined to a less 
ambitious class of work than he had hoped for, 
and pictured to himself as entering into his future 
career. Like every other pursuit, architecture 
has its “‘ commonplace”; and one object I have in 
view to-night is to point out the great import- 
ance of its commonplace side. There was no 
doubt a time when architecture was thought to 
be a luxury which only the wealthy few could 
command ; but that time has happily passed 
away, and we have begun to recognise it as an 
art that may be applied to small things as well 
as great, and one whose function it is to make 
life pleasanter to the many as well as to the 
few. And as the lives of most people are 
necessarily commonplace, for otherwise there 
would be no meaning in the word, so the 
character of their homes to be consistent 
should be commonplace also; and unless archi- 
tecture can adapt itself to commonplace re- 
quirements and commonplace circumstances it 
fails to be a popular art, and to nineteen people 
out of twenty it will be of no use at all. 

What is it that ordinary men and women 
have a right to expect architecture to do for 
them? Its proper function is to take up the 
work where the art of building stops, and to 
provide us with houses that are not only well 
built and wholesome, but attractive and plea- 
sant to live in; with churches that are not 
merely large enough to hold the congregation, 
but also decorous and solemn; with halls and 
places of public assembly, that besides being 
convenient and airy have an appearance and a 
dignity befitting their purpose. As long as we 
have eyesight and sense to distinguish one form 
and one colour from another we shall uever 
think it enough that our house is_ sub- 
stantially built, conveniently planned, well 
drained, and properly ventilated; all these 
conditions come at the beginning, they belong 
to the art of building, and lie outside 
the province of architecture entirely ; they 
are matters of course, without which we should 
not be content to live in the house atall. We 
want something more than this: our home 
must be pleasing to the eye ; its outline must be 
well imagined, its doors and windows well pro- 
portioned, its colouring harmonious, and such 
decorative features as we are able to afford 
ourselves must be artistically designed, however 
simple and unpretending they may be. We 
want pretty wall-papers, harmonious draperies 
and carpets, and characteristic furniture; above 
all, we like our house to have some individuality 
of character, like ourselves, who are not quite 
of the same pattern as other people. 

All these are really very commonplace 
demands, and are really within every one’s 
reach, be his means as small as you please, 
provided he goes to work in the right way to 





get it. And yet there is, perhaps, nothing more 





difficult to find than a successful piece of archi 

tecture of this commonplace kind, because, as & 
rule, men do not go to work in the right way to. 
achieve success within these restricted limits. 
On the contrary, they generally refuse to be 
bound by these limits, and seem to think that a 
house which satisfies these modest requirements. 
does not come within the province of architec- 
ture at all, unless they add something to give it 
an architectural character. It is, as a general. 
rule, precisely this addition which is the ruin 
of it. The requirements above named make 
very little demand upon positive architectural 
details; they afford scarcely any opportunity for- 
them; they are even inconsistent with their 
presence, and if we insist on dragging them in, 
they destroy the appropriateness of the building 
to its circumstances. This is the secret of the 
execrable design of most of the houses built for 
professional or commercial men that are spring- 
ing up in and near our great towns. I do not 
know whether Leeds is an exception to the 
rule, but unless it is very superior in taste to 
London and other English towns, your owrm 
experience will tell you that it is impossible te. 
take a walk in the suburbs without having your 
eyes shocked and your temper ruffled by the 
vulgar architectural pretence of nearly every 
other house you see. The provoking thing about 
it is that the very persons who live in these 
houses from choice, or are forced to live there. 
from necessity, do, in theory at all events,. 
profess to admire, and in great measure honestly 
do admire, simplicity. What is the ideat 
country home that the citizen delights to picture 
to himself in imagination, whither he thinks he- 
should like to retire and spend the autumn of 
his days? Some gray farm-house of lichen- 
covered stone or mellowed brick that he has 
seen in his holidays, some larger cottage than 
usual with high tiled roof, dormer windows, and 
rustic porch, approached by a straight walk 
between flower-beds and clipped hedges. Is 
imagination, at all events, he longs for rustic 
simplicity. His ideal is unpretending and 
homely enough, and there is no reason in the 
world why he should not realise it if, as I have 
said, he goesto work in the proper way. And 
how does he realise his dream? or rather, how 
does his architect or builder, or both together, 
realise it for him? No simple cottage or farm- 
house for them. They run up miniature turrets, 
containing inaccessible rooms, and covered with 
high steeple-crowned roofs; they round off 
their corners or disguise them with bay windows. 
placed in an absurd manner obliquely across the 
angle of the buildings, strange excrescences that 
fritter away money, weaken the construction, 
and add nothing whatever to the commodious-. 
ness of the rooms. They crown the roof with 
ridiculous or useless balustrades surrounding: 
lead flats, on which no sensible person would 
ever think of setting foot. They flank the little 
doorway with officious columns and carved 
capitals that seem put there to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that there is an arch to be 
carried. The walls are bedecked with cheap. 
terra-cotta ornaments, the gables armed with 
finials or bristling with spikes, the balconies and 
railings furnished with showy cast-iron work. 
But I need not exhaust the catalogue of the 
various splendours or offences of villa architec- 
ture. We are all, unforiunately, only too well 
acquainted with them; they haunt us in our 
walks and drives, and meet our gaze as we turn. 
the pages of the week'y architectural papers. 
There are, I suppose, people who like this kind 
of work, or, at all events, builders think there 
are such people, because otherwise our suburbs. 
would not be so constantly disgraced by it, but 
I think most of those who live in such houses. 
live there because they have to put up with 
what they can get, from necessity and not from. 
choice. The citizen who dreamed of a farm- 

house or rural cottage, although he calls his new 
house a grange or a farm, or a@ cottage, and 

names it after this or that tree, plan‘, or 
flower, can hardly delude himself into the belief 
that he has got what he sighed for, and . has in 
fact been somewhat hardly dealt with. 

It would be easy to follow this subject from 
the suburbs into the crowded streets of our 
great towns, where ordinary shops and private. 
houses that call for no display are loaded with 
unmeaning ornamentation, which, if not bad 
in itself, becomes bad because it is unmeaning, 
having no justification in the purposes or uses. 
of the building to which it is applied. 

But it is not my purpose to tire you witha 
diatribe against Cockney architecture, and | 
should be sorry to think your Association 
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mumbered among its members any one who 
required to be warned against the sins of 
vulgarity and pretentiousness of which it is 
guilty. These buildings stand sclf-condemned 
in the eyes of any one whose judgment is 
worth having, and although it is an unhappy 
fact that they are designed and carried out 
by men who call themselves architects, there 
can, I willingly believe, be no reason for my 
occupying your time with them any further. 
My object is a different one. I wish to point 
out that these offences against good taste and 
propriety would not be committed if architects 
and the world generally recognised the principle 
that architecture has a commonplace side, and 
that it can find plenty to do in the way of making 
our buildings beautiful and attractive without 
such violent struggles to be original and pic- 
turesque. 

There are, of course, men in whose eyes archi- 
tectare is a matter of orders and entablatures, 
columns and arches, traceries and mouldings, 
and who cannot conceive the possibility of its 
existing without them ; just as there have been 
and still are painters who think that a picture 
must represent some grand historical or heroic 
scene, or some strange natural effect, or some 
unusual piece of landscape, and who think ordi- 
nary scenes of every-day experience unworthy 
of their pencil. But we know very well what 
tedious dull work these painters have left us, 
and how little interest their ambitious can- 
vasses possess, and we gladly tarn away from 
their handiwork to the simple unaffected pic- 
tures of nature as we know her, in which we find 
not only more of human interest to satisfy us, 
but more truth, closer knowledge of nature, and 
keener artistic sensibility. For it implies a cer- 
tain dulness of the imagination when it can 
only be aroused by violent appeals; we do not 
need to shout except to a deaf man; and so in 
art extravagant designs calculated to impress 
vulgar observers will offend and wound those 
who are less thick-skinned and more impres- 
sionable. And do not forget that many modes 
of architectural design that are appropriate 
enough to monumental buildings become extra- 
vagant when applied inappropriately to common- 
place objects. Architecture is good and noble 
only so long as it is suitable and appropriate to 
the circumstances or occasion of its employ- 
ment, and consequently for the commonplace 
of ordinary life we must have a commonplace 
architecture. 

This is merely saying in other words that 
good art depends on an accurate sense of pro- 
portion: that just as a good literary style de- 
pends on the nice accommodation of words to 
the ideas intended to be conveyed, and to the 
intelligence of those to whom it is intended to 
convey them, so a good architectural design 
depends for its merit on being proportionate to 
the dignity and character of the building, and 
of those who use it and to whom it belongs. If 
it fails in this nothing else will suffice to redeem 
it. It matters not how good its details are if 
they are inappropriate, nor how much skill and 
thought has been bestowed upon them if they 
are misplaced. 

Now, those purely architectural forms which 
have been developed in what, for want of a 
better word, I have called ‘‘ monumental” 
buildings, are clearly disproportionate and mis- 
placed in the dwelling-houses of ordinary 
people of moderate means, and, consequently, 
they never fail to offend. The little roofs of 
such houses as these require no conical or 
pyramidal excrescences to break their skyline, 
nor their narrow frontage any turrets or breaks 
to interrupt them. Their small windows want 
no traceries to block them up, nor do their puny 
doors require shafts with base and capital to 
carry their insignificant arches. All these are 
impertinencies and vulgar intrusions: they are 
like the cheap finery worn by people who wish 
to dress like those who are richer than they are : 
they make sensible persons reflect that the 
money they cost might have been much better 
spent in making the walls thicker or the timbers 
larger, or the rooms bigger, and that the house 
might have been not only much more com- 
fortable but much more comely if it had been 
less showy. The old houses of a moderate size 
that so charm us in town and country had no 
need of any of these forced extravagances. 
Straight simple roofs, ending in plain gables, 
sufficed for them; their windows, if divided at 
all, were divided by simple mullions of a pattern 
which runs through a whole county or district 
with little or no variation; their doors were 
surrounded by the simplest moulding, or in the 
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later Post-Gothic style by a plain architrave 
surmounted perhaps by a modest hood for 
shelter. Indoors the same simplicity prevails: 
there are plain square rooms, with no intentional 
irregularities of shape; a methodical arrange- 
ment of plan according to a type generally 
accepted for buildings of that class; there is 
no restless attempt to avoid the ordinary way 
of planning; everything is straightforward, 
unaffected, modest, and, in a word, commonplace. 

Architecture, then, may be commonplace and 
yet charming. Indeed, it is a question whether 
the total sum of pleasure which we receive from 
the art does not owe more to these humbler 
examples than to its more splendid achieve- 
ments. For it is of more direct consequence to 
us that the homes we live in and those of our 
friends whom we visit should be pleasing and 
in good taste, than that our neighbourhood 
should be adorned by a few magnificent build- 
ings. And that they may be pleasing and in 
good taste it is essential that their architecture, 
furniture, and decoration should all be in pro- 
portion to one another, and to the scale and 
importance of the house itself, and to the cir- 
cumstances of its building. It is difficult to 
define exactly the limit which divides the sphere 
of positive architecture from that of common- 
place. Indeed, it is impossible, for exceptional 
cases arise which defy general rule. It cer- 
tainly does not depend on considerations of size, 
for many very large buildings, such as ware- 
houses and railway stations, have only common- 
place uses to fulfil, and nowhere are architec- 
tural impertinences more offensive than in 
them. And in the case of dwelling-houses it 
would be absurd to say that houses of, for 
instance, a certain rental, may be treated in a 
more distinctly architectural manner than those 
of a lower rental,—though, of course, as a rule, 
houses should be simpler in proportion as they 
are smaller. There is, however, one large class, 
—indeed, the largest class,—of ordinary resi- 
dences, which, from its circumstances, admits 
only of commonplace treatment, and never fails 
to be offensive unless it is treated in that way. 
I mean houses that are built wholesale to cover 
a building estate, built probably by one man, 
very likely from one set of plans, and at one 
time. 

It is possible that no more difficult problem 
could be set to an architect than the successful 
achievement of a large building scheme of this 
kind. If anything were wanting to prove this 
we have only to use our eves to see what 
deplorable failures, from an artistic point of 
view, most such schemes result in. ‘To say 
nothing of those cases, the most numerous of 
all, where the houses are designed by persons 
who know nothing of architecture and who 
would not succeed in any kind of building, the 
result is often very little better where an archi- 
tect is employed whose work elsewhere we have 
had reason to admire and respect. The specula- 
tive builder asks for a design for a single house 
which is to be made use of over and over again 
some twenty or thirty or even a hundred times 
in the roads or streets which he has laid out. 
In his ignorance he supposes that if he gets a 
good design from a good architect his estate 
will be covered with well-designed houses; and 
so it might be if the architect had a chance of 
designing all the houses, but in fact he designs 
only one. Grant that he makes this design the 
best he can, and that if only this one house 
were built it would be an excellent piece of 
architecture, still the mere repetition of it so 
many times in close proximity is fatal. The 
better it would be if it stood alone, the worse it 
is if only one of a series, and this may be taken 
as an absolute rule and a very proper test for 
this kind of building. 

In designing a single house, which is to stand 
among others by different hands, or, perhaps, 
quite alone, and especiaily in building for the 
person who is to live there, an architect may 
legitimately indulge himself in original fancies, 
and give his house a distinctive and individual 
character. He will consult the habits and tastes 
and occupations of the owner, and, if they are 
in any way special, he will arrange his house 
on a special plan; and the architectural 
features, however simple, will have some sort 
of individual character, in consequence of 
being designed for a particular building, and 
with some knowledge of those who are to live 
there. It is only on these terms that domestic 
architecture of a really high order is attainable 
nowadays, and it was only under the same con- 
ditions that the delightful domestic architecture 
of the past was produced. 
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But, if a house with any individuality of 
design such as this is taken and multiplied 
twenty-fold, thirty-fold, or a hundred-fold, the 
special features become meaningless, ‘the 
original fancies cease to be original and 
become tedious, and the design, which pleageq 
singly, nauseates by repetition. This seems to 
me the reason why building estates that are 
laid out and built over from the designs of 
really good architects are so constantly very 
little better than those that are built over by 
very inferior men of no pretensions to archj- 
tectural skill. The design is made as if for 
a single house, and might, possibly, have been 
very successful in the case of a single house, 
and for that very reason it is ruined by repeti- 
tion over a large area. 

Now, it is of no use decrying the system of 
wholesale speculative building: it is the order 
of the day, and one of the necessities of our 
age, I suppose, which cannot be dispensed 
with. The people who can find the ready 
money required for building a house for them- 
selves are very few compared to those who 
can find the means to pay a high annual 
rental, and it is, perhaps, impossible to build 
a single house at as cheap a rate as several 
at once. We must accept the system of specu- 
lative builders, building leases, wholegale use 
of designs, and all the concomitants of this 
extremely artificial mode of providing houses 
for the many, and we must try to make the 
best of it. 

Now, do what we may, the conditions are 
commonplace enough, and that is the very first 
thing to be recognised if we are to succeed in 
making anything tolerable of such building as 
this. And if fitness, or exact correspondence 
with the conditions and circumstances of the 
occasion, is the mainspring of all good archi- 
tecture, the style of such buildings must be 
simple and commonplace. It can hardly be too 
plain and too free from individuality of design. 
Only the simplest architectural features, and 
such as are most obviously connected with the 
construction, can on any account be allowed, 
and even of them the fewer there are the better. 
No caprices or fancies of ornament must be 
attempted, because, however good they may be 
singly, they pall by repetition ; no quaintness 
nor picturesqueness of form will be tolerable 
because it is like a bon-mot, which becomes 
stale if told too often. 

If it is objected that the result will bs mono- 
tonous and tiresome, I reply that the monotony 
is inevitable whatever you do. You cannot 
place twenty houses of the same pattern in 
row without monotony whether they be plain or 
gorgeous, simple or fantastic; but it is certain 
that the monotony will be less tiresome if they 
are all plain than if they are all gorgeous, or all 
simple than all fantastic. We must boldly face 
the monotony of the system and reflect it in 
our design, and take care to make it as little 
tiresome as we can. The speculative builders 
of 100 years ago understood this much better 
than those of the present day. The squares 
and streets with which the Bedford, Portland, 
and Portman estates in London were covered 
at the end of the last century are far more 
suitably designed for their purpose than the 
modern houses in Belgravia and at South 
Kensington, built by people who thought pees 
knew a great deal better. Harley-street an 
Gower-street are monotonous if you like, but 
they are not more monotonous than ran" 
gardens or the other “ terraces,” “ gates, er 
“squares” that have sprung up during the . 
twenty years to the north, east, and ay 
Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens ; for if - 
former is a monotony of brown brick, t : 
latter is a more tedious monotony of polishe 
granite columns, stucco finery, and ss 
trumpery. It is surely far worse to be er 
than to be silent, and far better to be dull than 
to be vulgar. we 

This Shstniate method of building, then, 
offers no legitimate sphere for positive ned 
tectural design, which would only invite @ 4 
tion to its monotony and emphasise its peony 
place character. But it does not follow tha : 
architect is altogether debarred from ome ® 
great deal to make houses of this kind a os 
ing and, even in a minor degree, beaut ne = 
is true he must give up the idea of any 8 _ 
architectural effect, or any pronounced poe 
tectural character in the exterior, and con od 
himself to a rather neutral and ag ag 
method of design, though even here | . be 
study the proportion of his doors and win ae 
the levels of his string-courses and parap 
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and the vertical and lateral divisions of his 
elevations, so as to ensure agreeable proportions 
of part to part ; and he can study carefully the 
few ornamental features for which there is 
oocasion, —the doorway, the ironwork, the 
balcony, the chimney-caps,—so that they shall 
all be graceful and pleasing without being 
obtrusive, and while one and all thoroughly 
well designed, still so abstract and neutral as to 
bear repetition without becoming tiresome. 
But once indoors an architect has no lack of 
opportunity, even in these commonplace houses, 
of showing his skill. The other ninety-nine 
houses are now out of view, and he may em- 
ploy more positive forms of design without fear. 
The last-century houses in London to which 
I have referred teach a very useful lesson in 
interior decoration with simple means, and 
contrast very favourably with their modern- 
builtrivals. Externally they are simple enough, 
—mere fronts of honest brown brick with 
rectangular windows and round arched doors. 
But both windows and doors are evidently pro- 
portioned on some accepted canon, and have that 
“right” look about them that shows they have 
been thought of by the arcbitect, and not left to 
mere haphazard, and the whim of the builder’s 
forman. The ironwork of the glazed fanlight 
over the door, and of the balconies on the first 
door, is simple and conventional, and does not 
call for much notice, but when you do happen 
to notice it you find it, within its own modest 
sphere, almost perfect in grace of line and ex- 
cellence of workmanship. In the interior, if it 
has escaped the barbarisms of modern deco- 
rators, and preserved its original fittings, as is 
the case with a house on the Portland estate, 
which it is my fortune to live in, you will find 
fireplaces with pretty Italian marble chimney- 
pieces in the best rooms, delicately reeded, and 
with delightful little plaques carved with 
Classical subjects and little rosettes, or inlaid 
with thin veneers of coloured breccia; simpler 
fireplaces in other rooms, with mantelpieces of 
wood enriched with festoons and wreaths, 
moulded in a composition of whiting and glue, 
all varied in the different rooms, though, of 
course, used over and over again in the 
several houses; architraves and cornices over 
the doors of the best rooms, executed in the 
same way with little vases, rosettes, and swags 
of foliage; and doors to the principal rooms 
of beautiful rich mahogany. Living, as I do, in 
one of these houses, and by no means a large 
or important one, I can testify to the constant 
pleasure to be derived from the little evidences 
of thought and refined judgment observable in 
almost every detail. These houses were built, 
either by the Brothers Adam, who were engaged 
on this estate, or by followers of theirs, who 
imitated their manner, and prove conclusively 
that wholesale speculative building is by no 
means necessarily productive of uninteresting 
houses, if only it be done by men with true 
artistic sense of proportion, who are content 
to efface themselves so far as any bold architec- 
turalelevation is concerned, and to build in a 
commonplace way to suit commonplace require- 
ments, without, however, neglecting to make 
every detail within the narrow limits they 
have imposed on themselves graceful, appro- 
priate, and pleasing. 
Contrast with these the showy productions 
of the modern speculator in house property. 
Everything isreversed. Outside are pretentious 
crnaments that no one notices because they 
are monotonously repeated from house to house 
while ingide everything is starved just where 
re would value some attention to detail; or, 
it there is any ornamentation at all, it is of a 
rca coarse kind, that disgusts one and 
i one to remove it if possible. The very 
ings round the door-panels are enough 
0 drive one out of the house, especially when 
= recollects the delicate details of the archi- 
pe ry doors in the older houses I have just 
eee. therefore, the interior architecture 
bs eietenn — ¥ this class must 
abundant room 1 : imits, there is 
eft for its free exercise. It 
‘8 wonderful what may be done to mak 
— room attractive or the recente: is 
an 2 of design. Let any one 
tectural rc — house of little archi- 
simply drawin ry what he can do by 
g out to a large scale, say of 
0 inch or even half . g ’ y oO 
an inch to a foot, the four 


Walls of Sill - 
windows, Poon principal rooms, with their 
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the skirting and cornices round the walls, and 


if he has never tried it, and, I believe, it is very 
seldom tried in practice, he will be surprised to 
find how many ideas will suggest themselves to 
him by way of improvement, and with what 
very slight alterations of proportion and arrange- 
ment, and at what very small expense he may 
raise the character of the room from that of a 
mere chamber of accidents to the dignity of an 
architectural composition. 

The same considerations that govern the 
architecture of a commonplace residence should 
govern the interior decoration. Here, too, 
everything in order to be appropriate and in 
proportion should be somewhat commonplace. 
Elaborate decorations, whether of architecture 
painting or sculpture, are suitable only for 
public buildings, churches, or palaces, and are 
not only thrown away, but positively offensive 
in the rooms we live in. Even in palaces and 
noblemen’s houses it will be found that the 
great halls and galleries, with sumptuous 
decorations and splendid furniture, are kept 
for show and occasions of state, while the 
family live habitually in smaller rooms fur- 
nished much more simply and unpretendingly. 

And so in ordinary houses of a smaller kind, 
any decoration of an- ambitious or striking and 
unusual kind is misplaced, out of key, and dis- 
agreeable. How true this is may be seen every 
day, especially in the houses of those people 
who pretend to taste and are afflicted with the 
fashionable esthetic craze. They think that 
they cannot go wrong if they cover their walls 
with Mr. Morris’s papers, of which they generally 
choose the most pronounced designs, and hang 
their little rooms with a paper that would suit 
one of four times the size. ‘They hold that there 
is safety in sad greens and virtue in dark and 
dirty colours, and they use these with the most 
dismal effect in rooms that with simple treat- 
ment might be made cheerful and light. One 
is haunted in these houses by the shadow of art. 
There are “art colours” advertised nowadays, 
as if art lay in certain colours, and not in the 
skilful use of any and all colours whatever ; 
there is “‘ art furniture,” as if any good furni- 
ture whatever could be made except by the aid 
of art. By “art” nowadays is understood not 
the making of these things well and beautifully, 
but the putting in of plenty of little turned 
balusters and painting them of a dingy colour. 
Of all the furniture that has ever been made, 
even in the most Philistine time of the nine- 
teenth century, nothing has been turned out so 
bad as the chairs, tables, sideboards, and 
chimney-pieces that fill the pages of the illus- 
trated catalogues of the “art shops” of the 
present day. They show no skill in workman- 
ship, no refinement of execution, no grace of 
line, no beauty in the mouldings, no delicate 
touches of carving; but in place of these are 
unstudied outlines, crude forms unineaningly 
heaped together, coarse brackets, and unwork- 
manlike finish, which, it is hoped, may be carried 
off by a little cheap turnery and some vulgar 
scrolls or leaves, not even carved, but coarsely 
incised in the surface of the wood. 

But it is not only because or when the details 
are bad that such a room is an offence to an 
artist ; it offends because the whole scheme of 
decoration is disproportioned to the scale of the 
house and the commonplace uses of the room. 
Rooms in small houses are not wanted for show, 
but for use, and an esthetic drawing-room 
which is set out as if for the stage of a 
theatrical entertainment is not a place in 
which ordinary human beings can live at their 
ease. However powerful an impression it may 
make upon the casual caller, it is not a place to 
be lived in and used, and that ought to be the 
first consideration in furnishing and decorating 
a living-room. 

This suggests what I venture to propose to 
you asa useful maxim, applicable not only to 
the humbler kinds of architecture of which I 
have been speaking mainly to-night, but to the 
art in all its branches, highandlow. It is this; 
that those things with which we are constantly 
in contact, and which we are constantly using, 
should be of a neutral or commonplace character. 
If they are not of this character they are sure 
to be tiresome, fatiguing, and, in the end, dis- 
gusting. One does not want to be always 
examining the chairs we sit on, the papers on 
the walls of the rooms we live in, the imple- 
ments we are always handling, the furniture by 
which we are constantly surrounded; and if 
they are all designed in such a style that they 
make constant demands upon our attention, and 
are always clamouring for notice, they are sure 





to end by boriog and disgusting us. In pro- 
portion as things are common they should be 
quiet and unobtrusive. Thisis not inconsistent 
with their being in their own way beautiful and 
worth examining. On the contrary, I would 
have every detail in the house carefully designed 
and fit to bear examination: the mouldings on 
the doors, the sections of the architraves and 
linings, the chimney-pieces, stairs, balusters, 
and the hundred other little members of 
the design of the building should all 
be studied carefully and _ well - propor- 
tioned : and though nothing should be 
needlessly obtrusive, everything should show 
care and thought when looked at closely. So 
with the furniture and decoration. The colour- 
ing should be quiet and harmonious, and the 
designs simple and restrained, and. above all 
proportionate in scale to the modest size of the 
apartments. The furniture should be simple 
and graceful, without being fanciful or osten- 
tatious. Our aim should be that the room 
should be thoroughly usable in the first place; 
a drawing-room where there is no table on 
which we can find room for a book, or where 
we can sit down and write a letter, is a misery 
and bad art; and in the next place it should 
be beautiful with that beauty which arises from 
fitness, from good proportion, from careful 
though unobtrusive design, and from tender 
harmonies in quiet keys. 

A successful design on these modest principles 
is quite difficult enough to satisfy the most 
ardent student of architecture. It demands 
much more knowledge, much keener artistic 
sensibility, much higher powers of design than 
many more important phases of our art. When 
I commend you to study the commonplace 
side of architecture, and tu confine yourselves 
to that unless you have a special call to rise 
above commonplace to grander subjects, I do 
not ask you to give up art, or to sink to a lower 
grade as artists, but simply to study the proper 
mode of dealing with one class of subjects rather 
than another. To tread among architects the 
path that Jane Austen marked out among 
novelists is surely a sufficiently high standard 
for the boldest aspirants amongst us. It 
is no doubt a more splendid thing to build 
cathedrals and _ public buildings, palaces 
and mansions, than parsonages and village 
churches or small houses, just as ‘ Rob 
Roy” or the “‘ Antiquary’’ may be considered 
grander achievements than “Emma” or 
‘‘ Persuasion,” but there is surely not less art 
required for success in one field than another. 
To make a commonplace story interesting, and 
even exciting, as Miss Austen has done, in 
which the incidents never rise above the im- 
portance of a pic-nic or a dinner-party, and to 
keep us in breathless suspense to know whether 
Catherine Morland goes for a drive with John 
Thorpe or for a walk with Henry Tilney and his 
sister, requires consummate skill and supreme 
art which any one might be proud to approach. 
And, just as Sir Walter Scott admitted, that, 
though he could do “the big bow-wow” well 
enough, this young lady was his superior in 
depicting ordinary daily life, so may it be that 
many a celebrated architect, who has earned 
fame by large national works, may fail to 
succeed when commonplace architecture only 
is required so well as many a less distinguished 
man who works truthfully and modestly within 
the narrower limits to which common sense and 
good taste confine him. 

As to the value to the world of good, simple, 
and inexpensive house architecture, it would be 
superfluous for me to say much. These are the 
houses in which most of us live, and we have 
most of us in our time suffered from the ugli- 
ness aud shortcomings which generally dis- 
tinguish them. It is not enough that the 
general standard of architecture should be 
raised so far as concerns our great national 
monuments, if we are condemned at our 
own homes to live in the midst of work 
that is both coarse and careless, and also 
extravagant and pretentious. We want the 
improvement to extend to our own roof, and 
it touches us more nearly that our homes 
should be made pleasant and beautiful, and our 
daily life sweetened by association with comely 
and appropriate surroundings, than that our 
streets should be filled by splendid buildings of 
greater public consequence. There is a noble 
field open for architects in this direction, and 
an appreciative public waiting gratefully to 
welcome and applaud their efforts. 

I do not overlook what has been done in 
the last few years towards introducing a more 
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simple and unpretending style of domestic archi- 
tecture, in which what is struck out in the way of 
positive ornamentation is more than made up by 
careful and thoughtful design of simple details. 
The school of what is very inappropriately 
called the “Queen Anne Style”? began in the 
recognition of the quiet, homely grace of some 
Post-Gothic buildings, and it studied to work on 
the same modest principles. But no sooner did 
this style become fashionable and enter into 
the zsthetic cant of the day, than it began to 
grow as extravagant and pretentious as its 
predecessors, and now you may see more 
offensive work of this kind than, perhaps, any 
other. Whole fronts are overloaded with 
carved brickwork or terra cotta, broken pedi- 
ments, pilasters, consoles, and balusters, in 
vulgar profusion, that go far to make the name 
of the good queen a by-word. It is curious 
that a mode of building which began by 
renouncing positive architecture should have 
thus run to seed in the hands of ignorant 
followers of the style, und should now exceed 
all others in impertinent extravagance. 

I have confined my remarks to-night princi- 
pally to ordinary domestic architecture, because 
the conditions and requirements of that branch 
are essentially commonplace to a _ greater 
degree than those of other buildings. But 
every architectural design, on however grand 
and splendid a scale, has its commonplace parts, 
which require to be treated in a commonplace 
way. It would be interesting to trace the 
mischief that has resulted to ecclesiastical and 
civil architecture from the neglect of this prin- 
ciple, but this would open a much larger field 
of inquiry than we can to-night enter upon, 
for it is already time that I should bring my 
lecture to an end. 

The main point which I have tried to con- 
vey to you this evening is the necessity of cul- 
tivating a proper sense of proportion, — of 
taking care that the design shall be properly 
proportioned to the subject and the occasion. 
As an instance of disproportion or incon- 
sistency, I have enlarged on the way in which 
the designs of ordinary dwelling-houses are con- 
stantly overdone with attempts at architecture 
for which they have no occasion. Such houses 
do not want extraordinary architectural display ; 
they cannot carry it, and, in point of fact, the 
fewer actual architectural features they have 
the better for them. 1 have also pointed out 
the need of architecty who will work on these 
humble and self-denying lines, and give us 
buildings well designed without being preten- 
tious, and quiet without being insipid. That 
some self-denial will be required must be 
admitted. To younger men especially, freshly 
primed with their architectural studies of the 
past the temptation is, no doubt, strong to 
seize the opportunity which is at the beginning 
of our career so sadly infrequent, to realise some 
of the magnificent ideas that fill their imagina- 
tion, even when there is no magnificent ocva- 
sion for their realisation. It is no doubt hard 
not to be able to let off a little of their store of 
knowledge and ideas, but, hard as it is, the lesson 
must be learned that architecture misplaced is 
worse than wasted, and that design that is dis- 
proportionate to the subject is worse than 
thrown away. The old Latin poet warns those 
who would be poets not to write comedy in 
tragic verse, and tells them that if their 
characters talk in language disproportioned to 
their fortunes they will only make the audience 
laugh. And so it is with architecture: we must 
take care that our little fishes do not talk like 
great whales, or our work will only be ridicu- 
lous; and those who have only commonplace 
work to do must be contented to wait for more 
important oveasions before launching out into 
architectural magnificence. Meanwhile, I have 
endeavoured to show that quite as much art is 
required in the simple restrained work which is 
alone under these circumstances admissible, as 
in work which is more distinctly architectural. 
Those to whose lot the more important build- 
ings of their age do not fall, and whose life 
may be passed in work of a less conspicuous 
kind, will find plenty to interest them, abundant 
room for the display of considerable artistic 
gifts, and ample occasion for earning the grati- 
tude of a public which has suffered too long 
from the vulgarity and impertinence of most 
modern domestic architecture. 








Erratum.—In the letter on “The Stone 
used at Westminster Abbey” (p. 398, ante), read 
*‘sandstone’’ instead of “limestone” in the 
last line but four. 


THE BUILDING TRADES’ EXHIBITION 
AT ISLINGTON. 


THE sixth annual Building Trades’ Exhibition 
in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, was opened 
on Monday morning, although, as usual, a large 
number of the exhibits were not ready until 
Tuesday and Wednesday. In extent, the exhi- 
bition falls somewhat short of some of its five 
predecessors, and is hardly so varied in character 
as one or two previous displays we have seen. 
Novelties appear to be very sparsely distri- 
buted amongst the large mass of well-known 
materials and appliances. We are more than 
ever convinced that, forall practical purposes of 
comparison as to progress in details of con- 
struction, these exhibitions recur much too fre- 
quently. If held at longer intervals (say from 
three to five years) we think they could not fail 
to be much more useful and instructive than is 
the case under present conditions. 

One of the strongest and best-represented 
sections of the exhibits is that comprising 
natural and artificial stones, concrete, brick- 
work, terra-cotta, &c.; and among the most 
prominent of the exhibitors in this section are 
Messrs. W. H. Lascelles & Co., who have 
quitted their accustomed place under the North 
Gallery and have come out into the centre of 
the hall, where a somewhat ambitious structure 
in their red concrete has been built up. Itcon- 
sists of a lofty porch supported by columns 
with Ionic capitals, with balustrading atop, and 
finials or terminals at each end. ‘This porch 
and a bay window are from the designs of Mr. 
Bassett Keeling, and are intended for Victoria 
Mansions, Westminster. Messrs. Bacon & Co., 
Finchley-road, have a creditable display of pot- 
tery, terra-cotta, and brickwork. Halli’s Patent 
Hanging Tiles (shown at Stand 121) are in- 
tended for facing old or new walls in courts, 
areas, and corridors. Some extra light is gained, 
and the tiles are secured by nails being driven 
into the joints of the brickwork. Curzon’s 
“Tmpervious” Concrete Company (Stand 162), 
exhibit some paving concrete, laid in situ and in 
slabs. These exhibitors show also patent slate 
bricks for engineering purposes. Mr. James 
Brown, of Broad-street, E.C., has a display of 
moulded and ornamental bricks, but there is 
very little in novelty on the part of old or new 
exhibitors in this department, although the 
goods are apparently well selected. G. Middle- 
ton Edwards, of Gresham-street (Stand 195), 
presents dovetailed corrugated iron sheets 
(Hyatt’s patent), to be used in combination 
with Portland cement concrete in the construc- 
tion of fireproof flooring and walls. It is sug- 
gested that by the use of these corrugated 
plates attached to timber quartering and covered 
with plaster, fireproof and weather-proof ex- 
ternal walls could be constructed. This mode 
of construction would appear to be well adapted 
for the colonies and for districts subject to 
earthquakes. At the same stand, KEdwards’s 
patent metal laths are put forward as an 
acquisition in constructing fire-resisting ceilings. 
Wilkes’s Metallic Flooring and Eureka Concrete 
Compeny (Stand 210) present an ambitious dis- 
play in the form of a portico built up. The 
columns are of red concrete, but hollow. The 
shafts are surmounted by enriched capitals and 
frieze, and entablature to harmonise. This firm 
has also in connexion a temporary structure to 
illustrate different samples of fibrous and fire- 
proof plastering. Messrs. McLean & Co., of 
Cannon-street and Newark (Stand 228) submit 
some samples of their cement, and specimens 
of mouldings made therewith, together with 
samples of plaster of Paris and Portland cement. 
Messrs. Thomas Lawrence & Son, of Bracknell, 
Berks, have a noteworthy exhibit in the form 
of a profusely carved red brick porch or door- 
way, with oak door, the whole of the work 
having being executed by Messrs. W. Cubitt & 
Co. The workmanship is exceedingly creditable, 
though much of it is wofully misapplied, for we 
hold it to be a great mistake to curve, especially 
with suck elaboration as is here shown, a material 
so unfitted for such treatment as brick. Mr. 
George Wright, of the East Acton Brickworks 
(Stand 166) shows a somewhat attractive 
structure erected for the purpose of showing 
the adaptation of moulded bricks for orna- 
mental purposes. More than one of these brick 


structures in the exhibition is overloaded with 
ornament, and the fantasies and freaks of the 
so-called ‘“‘Queen Anne” work are altogether 
eclipsed with the surfeit of figures and heraldic 
and other devices that are pressed into service, 





to the astonishment of the beholder. 
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Weston-super-Mare (Bay 24) exhibits Poole’s 
well - known patent bonding square-cornereg 
roofing tiles, very extensively used at present 
The Woolpit Brick and Tile Company (Bay 
23) have on view special dark red adie 
bricks, white ditto, and machine-made and 
hand-pressed white bricks, all well turned out 
Webb’s Worcester Tileries Company (Stand 181) 
exhibit a good assortment of geometrical mosaics 
and encaustic tiles for floors, and printed tiles 
for walls, ceilings, borders, furniture, &&. 
White’s Hygienic Rock Building Composition foy 
securing strong and impervious walls is show 
at Stand 332, North side, under testa which 
demonstrate its efficacy. The Dunton Green 
Brick and Tile Company have on view gome 
good specimens of red and white facing and 
moulded bricks, roofing-tiles, &c. Messrs. Maw 
& Co., of the Benthall Works, Jackfield, near 
Ironbridge (Stand 136), are exhibitors of dego- 
rative majolica and mosaic work arranged as 
for a reredos, and of encaustic and other tiles. 
Hitchins’s Fireproof Plastering Company have 
erected a structure under the east gallery 
of the hall, to show the applications of their 
material. 

The exhibitors of natural building stones were 
almost entirely absent from their allotted stands 
in the beginning of the week, although several 
well-known firms were announced in the cata- 
logue. Messrs. Trickett & Sons, of Millwall, as 
in former years, show some good specimens 
of rough-hewn and squared building stone of 
various descriptions. Messrs. Pictor & Son, 
of Box, Wilts (Stand 23), show specimens of 
Bath stone, Box Ground stone, Stoke Ground 
and Corsham Down stone, and stones from 
Farleigh Down and other well-known quarries. 
An artificial material having all the appearance 
of a hard natural stone, and designated “‘ Croft 
Adamant” is exhibited by the Croft Granite, 
Brick, and Concrete Company, of Croft, near 
Leicester. A structure with traceried windows 
of various styles is raised in situ to illustrate 
the capabilities of the material. Windows are 
shown in the four sides of the building of as 
many different styles in the tracery composing 
them. The material takes an excellent finish, 
and the walling of the different sides of the 
structure is varied from squared rubble to 
irregular pointing. 

In the department of prepared house-joinery 
there are sundry specimens of skilled work- 
manship, worthy of notice and commenda- 
tion. There is also a varied assortment of 
imported Swedish joinery, which is sold now 
at prices that would have been paid a few years 
ago to the joiner for labour only. Most of this 
imported work is well seasoned. Messrs. W 
H. Lascelles & Co., in addition to their concrete 
exhibits, employ some creditable and neatly- 
finished joiners’ work. Among these 1s an 
excellent pine chimney-piece with over-mantel, 
from a design by Messrs. Ernest George & 
Peto. In high-class joinery in connexion with 
staircase and handrail construction, Mr. 8. 
Ransom exhibits some admirable specimens 
in oak, walnut, mahogany, pitch - pine, 
The joinery exhibits of Messrs. Thomas Andrews 
& Son, of East Molesey Mill, Hampton er 
(Stand 71) are exceedingly good. Mr. §. 
Putney, of Baltic Wharf, Harrow-road (Stand 
165), exhibits a novelty in what he calls 
Patent “ Pavodilos’’ solid wood flooring, floor- 
borders, panels, dados, and V-jointed boards. 
The tongueing or interlocking adopted in this 
system of jointing, which has already — 
noticed by us, is very iIgenious, and witha 
simple. By means of this method of jontineS 
really good floor is obtained at a comparative'y 
small cost. We recommend visitors to inspect 
Mr. Putney’s exhibits. Messrs. Esdaile & 08} 
City Saw Mills, Wenlock Basin (Stand 2 . 
have on view a varied collection of genera 
joinery work, including English, American, "7 
Swedish goods. Messrs. W. & R. Crow (Bays ; 
58, 59, Arcade) display a very large assortment 
of joinery work. Messrs. M. C. Duffy & — “ 
Bermondsey (Stand 24), are exhibitors © ie 
plentiful -variety of A cana wen 7 
eneral turnery,—good ana cheap. : 
Saeer, of Clerkenwell-rosd (Bay 21), has a 
excellent display of his well-known Hungari 
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ecuted in Belgium, and some good 
+ a a and over-mantels, besides a 
variety of mosaic panels, most of which are 
gery creditable in design and execution. 
Messrs. Scheibler Bros. & Co. (Stand 83) are 
exhibitors of some good parquetry. ' 

There is but ascant display in wood-working 
machinery. Messrs. F.W. Reynolds & Co. (North 
gide, 327-8) make @ very fair display of 
mortising, planing, tenoning, and thicknessing 
machines, but they were not in full operation 
on the day of our visit. Machines are shown 
suited for hand-power in small workshops and 
for steam-power. Messrs. M. Powis Bale & 
Co. present some planing and thicknessing 
machines, but these being scarcely in position 
on the occasion of our visit, we cannot venture 
on a description. Some other machines for 
purposes connected with building are shown; 
for instance, Mr. W. Johnson, of Leeds, exhibits 
brick-making and pressing machines, which are 
worthy of the notice of brickmakers, sewer con- 
tractors, and general builders. Messrs. Lewis & 
Lewis (South side, 309), of Cambridge Heath, 
London, aim at great efficiency and economy 
with their high-speed steam mortising machine. 
They also show band-sawing machines, boring 
machines, and contractor’s portable steam engine 
with latest improvements. Messrs. Sagar & Co., 
Halifax (South side, 303), exhibit a good power 
feed planing and thicknessing machine. This 
ig used for taking stuff out of what is technically 
called “ twist,” surfacing, and straight or taper 
work. Mr. E.S. Hindley, of QueenVictoria-street 
and Bourton, Dorset (North Side, 321), besides 
his well-known horizontal and vertical engines, 
shows a circular and band-saw bench for 
hand-power, complete, with rising and falling 
spindles. This is a very compact machine, 
with its boring-table, band-saw adjustible fence, 
and fast and loose pulleys for hand or steam 
-power, as may be required. Messrs. EK. P. 
Bastin & Co., of West Drayton, are exhibitors 
of machinery and appliances needed for use in 
the brickfield. Mr. E. Houghton Brown, of 
Ball’s Pond (South Side, 296), shows some 
useful plant and machinery for builders’ use. 
Messrs. Burney & Co., of Millwall (Stand 2), 
are exhibitors of wrought-iron cisterns and 
tanks of varied forms and capacities. 

Of the decorative exhibits, the Lincrusta and 
General Decorating Company’s stand, and that 
of Messrs. Woollams & Co., are among the 
most prominent. The last-named exhibitors 
have, as usual, a very excellent display of 
admirably-designed wall-papers, which have 
the additional merit of being coloured entirely 
without the aid of arsenical pigments. Messrs. 
George Jackson & Sons, of Rathbone-place 
(Stand 164) have on view some good specimens 
of ceilings, cornices, friezes, columns, &c., in 
fibrous plaster. The Indestructible Paint 
Company (Stand 209), and the Electric Paint 
Removing Company (Stand 158) exhibit their 
specialities. 

The St. Pancras Ironworks Company (Stand 
123) are exhibitors of their stable-fittings, cow- 
house and piggery fittings, iron staircases, and 
some specimens of ornamental wrought-iron. 

Stoves and grates are well represented by 
Messrs. George Wright & Co., of Queen Victoria- 
street (Bay 19), who exhibit slow-combustion 
and other stoves in combination with marble 
and wood clhimney-pieces, tiled hearths, &c. 
Their louvred fire-bars, to which we have pre- 
viously called attention, should be seen by 
visitors. Messrs. Yates, Haywood, & Co., at 
the eastern end of the hall, are large exhibitors 
— the same department of industry. Mr. 
nora ae (Bay 8) shows the Hygiene Venti- 
In md all Stove and the Crown Jewel Stove. 
Reale yi With stoves, we may mention the 
of Live, tam shown by Mr. Renton Gibbs, 
‘ pool (Stand 198) and Messrs. Messenger 
= Co. (Bay 13), who show their “ Lough- 
ae boiler in conjunction witha span-roof 
locks. Teen constructed on their system. Of 
aman urniture, electric bells, and builders’ 
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ames rchibald Smith & Stevens (Stand 76) 
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for opening and closing fanlights, skylights, &c. 
Messrs. Meakin & Co., of 84, Baker-street 
(Stand 170), exhibit their sash fastener and 
opener and their solid-frame oilable sash-pulleys. 
Messrs. Smith & Turner, of Bartholomew-close 
(Stand 33), exhibit their specialities in the way 
of door-springs and hinges and water-bars for 
French casements. Mr. Alfred Gill (Stand 192) 
shows some patent lock furniture, which is very 
simple, and appears to be likely to prove 
effective. Messrs. C. D. Douglas & Co., of 
Queenhithe (Stand 81), are also exhibitors of 
lock furniture. Electric bells are shown by 
Mr. Julius Sax, of Great Russell-street (Stand 
1224). Messrs. Eck, Callow, & Co., are exhi- 
bitors in the same department. 

Among other exhibits, Messrs. Attwood & Co. 
(late Salmon, Barnes, & Co.) show their patent 
revolving shutters and school divisions, as well 
as a model of an expanding grille for a shop- 
front in lieu of shutters. Mr. Thaddeus Hyatt, 
of Farringdon-street, E.C. (Stand 161), shows 
varied display of his prismatic pavement lights 
and lights of various forms for the purpose of 
illuminating basements and areas. Messrs. 
Clark, Bunnett, & Co., Limited (Stand 13), show 
their revolving shutters, metallic Venetian 
blinds, some good constructional ironwork, and 
a capital self-sustaining lift. Mr. J. Stannah 
(Stand 200), exhibits a very good 5 cwt.-power 
lift, with iron-framed cradle and iron guides; 
this lift, which is worked by a small gas- 
engine, is provided with -an effective safety 
apparatus. Messrs. Hayward Brothers & 
Eckstein (Stand 126) exhibit their admirable 
semi-prism pavement-lights, the merits of 
which are too well known to render their 
enumeration necessary here. Their self-lock- 
ing coal- plates appear to meet the end in 
view in a very effectual manner. The same 
firm are exhibitors of Hayward’s Sheringham 
inlet ventilators and Boyle’s mica outlets. 
Other exhibitors of ventilators are Messrs. 
Ewart & Son, of Euston-road (who occupy 
Bay 3 and the centre of the Hall and show 
some ornamental zincwork), and Messrs. Robert 
Boyle & Son (of Holborn Viaduct). Mr. F. H. 
Smith, of Queen Victoria-street (Stand 9) ex- 
hibits his ‘‘siphonic aspirator’? system of 
ventilation; and Messrs. C. Kite & Co., of 
Chalton-street (Stand 159), show their exhaust 
roof and chimney-breast ventilators, and other 
appliances, of which we have spoken in terms 
of commendation on previous occasions. 

Exhibitors of other sanitary appliances are 
not very numerous, but Messrs. John Bolding 
& Sons, of South Molton-street (Stand 120) 
have a very good representative display of 
water-closets, bath - fittings, &. Messrs. 
Brazier & Son, of Blackfriars-road, are exhibi- 
tors in the same department, as are Messrs. 
Capper, Son, & Co., of Fenchurch-street, who 
exhibit their “ twin-basin’’ closets in a new 
form,—that is, adapted for use as ‘‘ pedestal 
vase ”’ closets, without woodwork boxing-in. 
Mr. F. Botting, of Baker- street, Portman- 
square (Bay 4) exhibits a few things which 
merit the attention of visitors, including Lyne’s 
patent ventilated closet, Durrans’s patent sani- 
tary appliances, a smoke-machine (very port- 
able and convenient) for testing drains, air- 
tight covers, &c. In Barstow’s patent combina- 
tion water-filter, shown at Stand 72, the water 
first passes through a natural stone, with which 
the upper portion of the filter is lined, and after- 
wards through granulated carbon or charcoal, 
the Jatter being renewable from time to time. 

We have been necessarily brief in our notes, 
but they will be sufficient to indicate the 
general scope of the Exhibition, which will 
remain open until Saturday, the 28th inst. 








The Burns Memorial in Westminster 
Abbey. — On the 7th inst. the Earl of Rose- 
bery unveiled the national monumental bust of 
the poet Burns in the Poets’ Corner of West- 
minster Abbey. Mr. Wilson, chairman of the 
Memorial Committee, said that the monnu- 
mental bust had been subscribed for with the 
shillings and pence of the admirers of the poet 
in Switzerland, Bengal, New Zealand, Nova 
Scotia, America, England, and Ireland, and in 
almost every town in Scotland. The com- 
mittee had selected as the artist Sir John 
Steell, a veteran member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, who had produced no fancy likeness 
of the poet, but one based on the portrait of 
Burns by Nasmyth. The work is broad and power- 
ful in style, and full of character: a very suc- 
cessful example of a monumental portrait bust. 





WESTMINSTER HALL RESTORATION 
COMMITTEE. 


At the sitting of the Committee on Friday, 
March 13th, Mr. H. W. Brewer was examined, 
and produced the drawing of ‘“ The Old Palace 
of Westminster,’ which was reproduced in the 
Builder for Nov. 15 last. He explained that the 
drawing was intended to convey some idea of the 
appearance of the buildings as they existed during 
the earlier portion of the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
that the drawing had been produced after very 
considerable research, the examination of very 
numerous ancient views and documentary evi- 
dence, both published and unpublished. Mr. 
Brewer was strongly of opinion that the ancient 
palace and the abbey formed one single group of 
buildings, and that no thoroughfare passed be- 
tween them ; in fact, that the conditions were 
pretty much the same as one sees at Windsor, 
where the Collegiate Church and buildings of 
St. George are inclosed within the walls of the 
castle. That this state of things continued 
until the construction of St. Margaret’s-street, 
which necessitated the demolition of no less 
than four ranges of ancient buildings, is 
proved by the following extract from Smith’s 
Westminster :—‘‘ Hell and Paradise, two prisons 
of the Old Palace, were pulled down in 1793. 
.... St. Margaret’s-street was made out of 
St. Margaret’s-lane, and 34 ft. of that part of 
the Palace of Westminster where ‘ Tudor Build. 
ings,’ erected by Henry VIII., originally stood, 
and a portion of the old ‘Fish Yard.’ At the 
end of this lane stood the ancient brick buildings 
called Heaven and Purgatory..... Another 
portion of the Tudor buildings which projected 
72 ft. into St. Margaret’s-street was also pulled 
down in 1793.” 

The construction of Abingdon-street necessi- 
tated the removal of other ancient buildings, 
and thus the Palace and the Abbey became 
two separate and distinct groups of buildings. 
Mr. Brewer pointed out that the old Palace 
could not, at any time, have possessed anything 
in the nature of a ‘* Land front,” still less 
could the west side of Westminster Hall have 
served that purpose, because there was docu- 
mentary evidence which seemed to prove, 
beyond a doubt, that the space to the west of 
Westminster Hall, between it and St. Margaret’s- 
lane, had been occupied by buildings as early 
as the reign of Edward lll. A listof the build- 
ings restored by Edward II. and III., derived 
from the existing accounts for these works, 
and published by Smith, mentions “ The 
Seneschal’s Chamber on the west part of the 
Great Hall,’”’ ‘‘The Marshal’s Chamber under 
the Great Hall,” ‘‘ Staircase from the Seneschal’s 
Chamber into the small court opposite the con- 
duit.’ A conduit in the form of a leopard, 
within the wall under the hail, called ‘‘ Stan- 
neyn.” ‘ Butlery under the Seneschal’s Cham- 
ber.’ ‘A kitchen in Pergate [Purgatory] 
ward.” ‘Tower above the Marshal’s Cham- 
ber.’ ‘* House called ‘ Héijle’ { Hell | under the 
Exchequer.” ‘‘Council- room in Exchequer, 
‘Saltaria or Salting-house,’ under the Ex- 
chequer.” ‘‘ Door of Hell in the Exchequer,” 
&e. 

Mr. Brewer pointed out also that there are 
several grants of buildings existing upon this 
site during the reign of Henry VII. One of 
these, dated Sept. 20th, 1485 (that is, within one 
month of Henry V1I.’s accession), specifies that 
‘‘ Several mansions within the Palace of West- 
minster were by letters patent granted to 
Anthony Keene, esq., for his life. The parcels 
comprised in this grant are there stated to be ‘all 
the mansions belonging to the king within the 
Palace of Westminster’; together with the cus- 
tody of ‘Paradise and Hell,’ within (evidently 
close to) Westminster Hall; three tenements 
which Jacob Fry held and occupied ; the custody 
of Purgatory, within the hall aforesaid, which 
Nicholas Whitfield had and occupied; a certain 
house called Potans House, under the Exchequer; 
and also a tower called ‘ Le Greenelates,’ which 
John Catesby held and occupied, which tower 
and tenements are there said not to exceed the 
annual value of 211. 6s. 8d.” 

We know that Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory 
were to the west of the hall, and there can be 
little doubt that the building called in the 
earlier documents “ Paradise” is the same as 
that called in later times ‘‘ Heaven.”’ Now this 
being the case, it seems evident that the site 
was built over considerably before the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Mr. Brewer was of opinion that the kitchens 
and offices connected with Westmiaster Hall 
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must have stood to the west of the hall, asthere 
was no other possible site for them, and that 
the west side of the hall was only visible from 
two or three small courtyards, but could never 
have been seen from a distance, and that this 
accounted for its being so much more plainly 
treated than the north front, which was, of 
course, always visible from New Palace Yard. 
Mr. Brewer thought that the west side of the 
hall should be repaired, preserving all its 
ancient features ; he could not see the necessity 
for a cloister, but if one were erected he thought 
it should be little more than “‘ a penthouse,” and 
might possibly be merely a temporary erection. 
if this were not sufficient to preserve the 
Norman walling, he thought it better to leave 
it alone altogether, rather than to erect a new 
building against the old hall; he also considered 
that nothing should be done which would render 
the ultimate carrying out of Sir Charles Barry’s 
design for the completion of the Houses of 
Parliament an impossibility. 

Mr. Ayrton was then examined. He dis- 
approved of the proposed scheme, and con- 
sidered that if anything was done, Sir Charles 
Barry’s design should be carried out. Although 
he himself did not care much for archi- 
tects, yet the nation having selected Sir C. 
Barry’s design, he thought that the design 
ought not to be set aside for that of any one 
else, and he thought some of the ornament 
might be omitted.* 

At a subsequent sitting Mr. E. P. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., gave evidence at length with 
respect to the antiquarian features of the build- 
ing. He pointed out that originally the erec- 
tions on the west side of the hall were but of 
one story in height, of Henry III.’s time, pro- 
bably erected as an abutment to the old Norman 
hall, the wall of which was bending. This one 
story buildirg was raised from time to time as 
the need for further accommodation occurred. 
The heights were never uniform, and there was 
no evidence that they were as regular as now 
proposed. He objected to the high two-story 
design on the ground that it hid the fine range 
of old windows of the hall except the upper 
portions only, a defect which did not apply to 
the lower design. 








FREE LECTURES TO ARTISANS AT 
CARPENTERS’ HALL. 


THE fifth of this successful series of lectures was 
delivered on the 12th inst. by Professor Alexander 
B. W. Kennedy, M. Inst. C.E., who took as his 
subject ‘‘A Piece of S:eel.” In the course of his 
lecture, which was full of interest, the lecturer 
expressed the hope that before very long mild steel 
would, to a considerable extent, supersede wrought 
and castiron. Castings were frequently made from 
the open-hearth furnaces at a price greater than 
that of cast iron, and with considerable difficulty 
and uncertainty. There was no reason to imagine, 
— that these difficulties were insurmeunt- 
able. 

The sixth lecture was delivered on Wednesday 
evening last by Professor Bonney, who discoursed 
of *‘ Flint,” dealing, firstly, with its composition ; 
secondly, with its production; and, thirdly, with 
its uses, Flint, he stated, was composed mainly of 
minutely crystallised silica, being most abundant in 
the chalk, but being found also in almost every kind 
of limestone rock. The formation of a flint was, to 
some extent, a process of replacement, and at the 
same time, a process of accumulation around certain 
spongy organisms. Broken up it made excellent 
road-metal, for which it was especially utilised in 
the eastern parts of England. When ground up 
and mixed with china clay, it was employed in the 
manufacture of porcelain. It was also largely used 
for building purposes, and that chiefly in the 
eastern counties. ‘T'ne professor concluded with an 


interesting account of the flint i 
Stone Period. mplements of the 








The City and Guilds of London Insti- 

tute.—Dr. Sylvanus P. Thompson, of Univer- 
sity College, Bristol, has been appointed Princi- 
pal and Professor of Physics at the Finsbury 
Technical College. The duties of Principal 
have hitherto been discharged by Mr. Philip 
Magnus, the Director and Secretary of the 
nstitute, who temporarily undertook them 
‘ending the complete organisation of the Col- 
sege. As Professor of Physics at Finsbury, 
Professor Thompson succeeds Professor Ayrton, 
F.R.S., who has now been appointed Professor 
of Physics at the Central Institution. 





* In other words, Mr, Ayrton would spoil the building 
by cheeseparing, as he spoiled the Law Courts, It is 
fortunate that if the building is carried out, Mr. Ayrton 
at least will have no control uver it 
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Design for a Municipal Mansion.—Plan. 





Illustrations. 


SIR C. BARRY’S DESIGN FOR 
COMPLETING WESTMINSTER PALACE. 


Reta © publish this week a drawing showing 
Ws the design made in 1854 by the late 
—S= sir Charles Barry, to show the treat- 
ment he proposed for the north front of West- 
minster Hall, with adjacent buildings, part of 
the New Palace at Westminster, and in accord- 
ance with them, whereby the hall itself would 
acquire greatly inquired dignity,and be externally 
incorporated with his design for the complete 
building. Sir Charles, while anxious to retain the 
great characteristic of Westminster Hall in its 
noble roof, as seen from within, was evidently of 
opinion that externally the building did not 
merit the same consideration, and would not 
harmonise with the more important structure 
of which in future it was toforma part. It 
will be seen from the view that he proposed an 
entirely new gable, and between the angle 
towers, and from plans left by him which we 
have seen, he proposed to have a grand arch at 
its north end of like treatment to the arch at 
its south end, which now forms the entrance 
from the hall into St. Stephen’s Porch. He 
also proposed to reface and heighten the angle 
towers, which now have so insignificant an 
effect, by raising them in a like style to the rest 
of the building. It will thus be seen that 
whenever New Palace Yard is made (as in 
old time) the Grand Entrance Court of the 
Palace, its treatment would be at least as 
magnificent in an architectural point of view as 
the river front now ig, and as the land front 
would be if carried out in accordance with his 
designs as published in the Builder of the 24th of 
January last. As the Westminster Hall Com- 
mittee is now sitting, under whose consideration 
that design will doubtless come, we may return 
to the subject, and the public accommodation 
which would be provided, to which so much 


reference was made by Mr. Charles Barry in 
his evidence given before the Committee on 
the 20th of November last. For the present we 
can only express a hope that the legacy left to 
the nation by one of the greatest architects of 
our own times will not be inconsiderately 
thrown away. 
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NEWBURY DISTRICT HOSPITAL. 


THE above-named hospital, illustrated in this 
number, was originally designed for eight beds 
(male ward 4, female ward 3, and single ward 
1 bed), and, by flaps, 1 showed how the male 
ward could be extended for three additional 
beds, and the female ward for one additional 
bed. It is now decided by the committee to 
obtain tenders for the erection of the building 


as shown on the plan (with male and female! 








Tt 


wards for four beds each), with alternate esti- 
mates for the extra cost of enlarging the male 
ward to seven beds, as shown by the dotted 
lines, and, if funds permit, this latter arrange- 
ment will be carried out. The committee have 
also decided to make the corridors 6 in. wider 
than shown. A cubic space of rather over 
1,200 cubic feet per bed is given to the male and 
female wards, and of 1,300 cubic feet to the 
single ward. The ventilation of the wards will 
be effected by means of fresh-air inlets through 
tubes carried up to the level of the window- 
boards (shown on detail), and foul-air outlets 
through T. Boyle’s ‘‘ mica flap valves”’ at the 
ceiling level into a flue carried up alongside 
the smoke-flue in chimney-stacks. The wards 
are to be wurmed by ventilating open fire- 


grates. A detail of the ward windows is 
given; nearly all the other windows will 
have the ordinary lifting - sashes, with, 


in all cases, a deep bead on the sill for 
the admission of air at the meeting-raile. 
The walls throughout will be built of brick, 
faced externally with selected red bricks up to 
the first-floor level, and above that plastercd in 
rough cast stucco,—the front gable ap< dormers 
being half-timbered. The mortar and plaster- 
ing throughout will be in Selenitic cement. The 
roofs are to be covered with permanent green 
slates, with red tile cresting. The floors of the 
corridors, passages, water-closets, &c., kitchen, 
and offices are to be of concrete ; the other floors 
of tongued yellow deal. The internal wood- 
work is to be of the plainest character, and wil} 
be varnished throughout. 

Water supply will be obtained from the town 
waterworks, and great attention will be paid to 
the sanitary arrangements. 

The cost of the whole, exclusive of the furn- 
ture, &c., is estimated at about 1,800I. 


H. G. TURNER. 





DESIGN FOR A MUNICIPAL MANSION. 
SOANE MEDALLION. 


WE illustrate this week the design by Mr. A. 
B. Mitchell which obtained the Soane Medalfion 
this year at the Institute of Architects, and of 
which a reduction of the principal floor plan 18 
annexed. The author of the design has realised 
the idea of the stamp of building required better 
than any of the other competitors, though even 
in this case the tower is a little superfluous, 
and conveys too much the idea of 4 town-hall. 
Architecturally, the plain mass of the lower 
portion of the tower contrasts well and pic- 
turesquely with the rich fenestration of the 
adjoining portion of the building. 


——— 





SKETCHES, MELROSE. 


TE view of the east window, Melrose Abbey, 
and the carved terminal from a wall arcade - 
the cloister, are reproduced from the penc! 
drawings of Mr. T. MacLaren, who obtained a 
medal of merit in the competition this year for 
the Pugin Travelling Studentsbip. The —- 
is an unusually naturalistic specimen of re ad 
foliage, and a very good piece ef pencil draw 
ing. 
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NEWBURY DISTRICT HOSPITAL. 


Mr. H. G. Turner, ARCHITECT. 
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‘Collyers,” Petersfield.—Ground Plan. 
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“COLLYERS,”’ HAMPSHIRE. 


Tn1s house was planned to meet special 
requirements. The elevation of the principal 
front, which we to-day publish, is reproduced 
from a drawing exhibited in last year’s exhibi- 
tion of‘the Royal Academy, the highly original 
and artistic character of which we com- 
mented on at the time. It is carried out 
in red brickwork pointed with coloured cement, 
with door and window dressings and carved 
work in red Shawk stone, and a few moulded 
bricks. 

The pilasters to doorway, and the hemi-vase 
above it, are in white hard marble. The 
spandrels to arch is inlaid with small unglazed 
black and white half-tiles. Out of the hemi- 
vase rises the tilting-spear, which supports the 
helm above, and which is represented as 
branching out below into (olive) leaves and 
fruit. A dove flies down from behind the 
shield, &c. 

The works were carried out by Mr. John 
Crook, of Southampton, under the careful 
direction of the architects, Messrs. Bateman & 
Keates. All the carving was executed by the 
senior partner, Mr. Bateman, who informs us 
that he “had neither time to make elaborate 
detail drawings, nor temper to see them weakly 
carried out.” We give also a small ground-plan. 








BUILDING STONES.* 


THE oolitic limestones which extend from 
Dorsetshire to Yorkshire comprise the well- 
known Bath and Portland beds, and the 
renowned Caen stone of Normandy is of the 
same formation. These limestones derive their 
name from the fact that they are composed of 
a number of minute oviform bodies like the 
roe of a fish, cemented together in a calcareous 
matrix. Asa rule, the stone is very soft when 
frst quarried, but hardens with exposure, and 
changes from a white to a yellowish tint: it is 
rich in organic remains. There are four dis- 
tinct bands of stone in the oolitic series, V1Z.,— 
(1) The inferior oolite, which occurs chiefly in 
Gloucestershire, and from which the stone for 
Gloucester Cathedral and Tewkesbury Abbey 
was obtained. The best quarry at the present 
time ig at Painswick. (2) The great or Bath 
— which is of considerable thickness in the 
peighbourhood of Bath, and is generally worked 
y tunnelling, as in Messrs. Pictor’s quarries at 

X, which extend for many miles underground, 
aad large piers of stone have to be left to su p- 
oo hages roof of the workings. Very large 
the be of this stone can be obtained. Among 
- est known quarries of Bath stone may be 
entioned Corsham Down, Monk’s Park, 
— Down, Box Hill, and Doulting. The 

| zee analysis of Bath stone is: carb. of lime 
14 a _ of magnesia 2°5, iron and alumina 
8 =. igh The average specific gravity is 
Dall € particularly noticed that this 
on ntains no silica. The great oolite for- 
—_" Sxtends northwards of Bath into North- 


* Continuati 
inuation of a 
read at the meeti 


inst, See 





paper by Mr. John Slater, B.A., 
ng of the Architectural Association on the 
Pp. 367, ante, 





amptonshire and Lincolnshire, the chief quarries 
being at Barnack, near Stamford, the stone 
from which was used at Peterborough Cathe- 
dral; Ketton, from which many of the Cam- 
bridge colleges were built ; and Ancaster, near 
Sleaford. The latter stone is often crystalline 
in its formation, and is an excellent building 
stone. (3) Coral rag, which passes from Somerset 
to Yorkshire with numerous interruptions. This 
is a rubbly stone, and is hardly ever found suffi- 
ciently compact to be used for building purposes. 
(4) Portland stone. This is harder and more 
durable than most of the lower members of the 
oolitic series; it is cream-coloured and full of 
organic remains; in fact, such a quantity of 
large fossils are found in it that it is un- 
suited for delicate work. This stone derives 
its name from the Isle of Portland, where it 
is found, the chief quarries being Gosling’s, 
Vern-street, Waycroft, and Grove. The total 
thickness of the stone here is about 70 ft., but 
only about 20 ft. of it, and that in different 
layers, are suitable for building, the layers 
differing much from one another. First comes 
what is called the true Roach, which is very 
hard and suitable for engineering purposes, but 
contains such large fossils, chiefly the one well 
known asthe Portland screw, that it is scarcely 
useable for ordinary building; then the white 
bed, which gives the best stone on the west side 
of the island; then the bastard Roach; and then 
the base bed. This bottom bed is known in the 
market as ‘‘ best bed,’ a curious corruption of 
the word base, but it is only in special situations 
on the east side of the island that this bottom 
bed is the best. During the last two centuries 
Portland stone has been extensively used in 
London: St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Reform 
Club, and Goldsmiths’ Hall may be mentioned 
as some of the principal examples. Of the 
oolitic limestones Portland is certainly the 
best adapted to resist atmospheric influences, 
but the modern stone does not seem to be so 
hard as that which was used in the seventeenth 
century. The average analysis is carbonate of 
lime, 95°16; silica, 1°2; carbonate of magnesia, 
1:2; iron, &c., 0°50; water, 1°6. Its specific 
gravity is 2°2. 

In France the great oolite formation yields 
the beautiful Caen stone, which is very fine- 
grained and uniform in texture. This stone bas 
been largely exported into England, and no 
finer stone can be used for interior work; but 
many parts of Canterbury Cathedral show only 
too plainly that it cannot be depended upon in 
a damp climate for exterior use. Mr. Hull, in 
his work on “‘ Building Stones,” has the follow- 
ing interesting remarks on Caen stone :—*‘ The 
introduction of Caen stone into Britain is 
curiously interwoven with history. It was 
probably introduced shortly after the Norman 
Conquest, having been a favourite stone with 
the architects who followed the fortunes of 
William Duke of Normandy and his successors. 
Its introduction into Ireland may have been 
of a still earlier period, corresponding to the in- 
troduction of Norman and Lombard styles into 
that country. In England, however, it was 
largely used in cathedrals and other buildings 
down to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when Normandy was lost to Britain, and it is 





only in modern times that its use has beem 
revived.’”’* 

An English stone closely allied to the Caem 
stone has recently been pushed energetically 
in the London market, although it has been in 
use for many years in the neighbourhood of the 
quarries. I allude to the Beer stone found near- 
Axminster, in Devonshire, with which the new 
Empire Theatre, in Leicester-square, has been 
faced. It is a close-grained, even-coloured 
stone, but somewhat friable, and I fear that it- 
is scarcely likely from its composition to stand 
the trying ordeal of the London atmosphere. 

Although each class of building-stone con- 
tains numerous sub-classes, I have now 
described the three great divisions which 
comprise the principal building stones, and k 
must ask you to follow me in a brief con- 
sideration of the qualities which are required im 
a stone for it to endure when exposed to the 
weather. I put aside altogether the use of 
stone for ornamental internal work; what we 
want to know is, will a stone stand exposure ? 
Now before this question can be answered it is 
necessary that we should have some sort of 
notion of the causes of the decay of stone. 
These are,in the main,two, disintegration and 
decomposition, the former acting mechanically 
and the latter chemically, and the two causes. 
generally act together. All stones, evem 
granite, absorb a certain quantity of moisture, 
some more, some less, and, as a general rule, 
those which absorb the most water are mosb 
liable to disintegration, because, after absorp- 
tion, on the occurrence of the slightest frost, 
the absorbed water expands, and, by mere 
mechanical pressure, forces apart the minute 
particles of which the stone is composed. 
Hence the rate at which a stone absorbs water 
and the readiness with which it parts with it 
are very important elements to be considered, 
much more so, in fact, than the total amount of 
water which a stone will take up. Experiments: 
have frequently been made to ascertain the 
proportion of water to its own bulk thatastone 
will take up when completely saturated; but, 
although this is an important fact to know,,. 
practically stone in a building never has to 
submit to such a test. It is the constantly- 
recurring showers and the generally moist 
atmosphere of this country which play 
such havoc with our building-stones, and 
it will be readily understood that if one 
sample of stone when completely saturated 
absorbs ten per cent. of its own weight of water 
and another only eight per cent., yet if the 
former take three times as long as the latter to- 
become saturated, it is, ceteris paribus, the 
better stone. A complete series of experiments 
as to the rate of absorption of water would be 
of great service, but care would have to be takem 
that at the outset of the experiments all the 
specimens should be perfectly dry, otherwise 
the results obtained would be misleading. No 
kind of stone is so variable in this property of 
absorbing moisture as sandstone, and hence it. 
is extremely important to test it beforehand. 

In London, and in any place where the climate: 
is damp and the atmospbere smoky, the 
mechanical disintegration of stone is largely 
assisted and frequently started by chemicak 
decomposition, and in order to guard against 
this a careful examination of the chemicab 
analysis of a stone is very desirable. The 
sulphurous and hydrochloric acids in the atmo- 
sphere, which are readily taken up by rain- 
water, act upon the calcareous ingredients of 
stone, producing oxidation or hydration ; where 
mineral salts occur, various chemical reactions 
take place, and minute crystals are formed in 
the interior of the stone which effloresce out- 
wards; and where organic matter exists, as is 
the case in nearly all stratified deposits, this 
gives rise to nitration. Inorganic matter, such 
as the quartz-crystals which fourm so large a 
component in the structure of granite, and the 





* The following quaint quotation from Harrison, who 
wrote in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and who endeavoured to 
establish a better reputation for English q ‘arries, is inte- 
resting :—‘“* Our elders have from time to time, following 
our naturall vice in misliking of our owne commodities a& 
home, and desiring those of other countries abrude, most 
esteemed the Cane stone tha: is brought out of Normandie, 
and manie even in these our daies following the same 
veine, doo covet in their works to use no other, How- 
beit, experience on the one side, and our skilful masons 
on the other, doo affirme that in the orth and south parts 
of England, and certain other places, there sre some 
quarries which for hardness and beautie are equal to the 
outlandish greet. This maie also be coufirmed by the 
King’s Chapel at Cambridge, the greatest part of the 
square stone whereof was brought thither out of the 
north.”’ 

+ See Builder for July 12, 1884 p 561. 
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eroded grains of which enter very largely into 
the composition of many of the sandstones, is 
not acted on by these acids, so that in a sand- 
stone the nature of the cementitious material 
which binds the grains together is the im- 
portant point to be looked to; the more siliceous 
this is and the less calcareous the better. 
In fact, you may lay it down as a general rule 
that the more silica you have in a stone the 
better. If the cementing substance is calcareous, 
that is, composed of lime, its presence can be 
detected by the use of dilute hydrochloric 
acid poured on the stone, which will cause 
effervescence, and if a powerful action is set up 
this will show that carbonate of lime is present 
in considerable quantities. When we come to 
the limestones their main constituent is 
carbonate of lime. In the magnesian lime- 
stones there is a certain proportion of silica, 
and they are also crystalline in texture, and it 
is to these qualities that they owe their dura- 
bility ; but their chief constituents are carbonate 
of lime and carbonate of magnesia. The 
Commissioners of 1839, who recommended the 
use of this stone for the House of Parliament, 
correctly appreciated its good qualities, but 
they appear totally to have ignored the fact 
that magnesia has a strong affinity for sulphur, 
which exists so largely in the London atmo- 
sphere, and hence has resulted the terrible 
decay in the stone used in the Houses of 
Parliament. When we come to the oolitic 
limestones, such as Bath, we find no silica at 
all, but almost entirely carbonate of lime ; but as 
the stone is soft and easily worked, it has been 
largely used for copings and dressings to brick- 
built houses in London, and it looks very well 
when first put up. But in the case of the 
majority of the pretentious stone enrichments 
of suburban houses, no care whatever has been 
taken that the stone should be weathered 
before using, and it is no uncommon thing to 
find such stone crumbling away after two years’ 
exposure. But however well this stone may 
have been weathered, it is extremely doubtful 
whether it ought under any circumstance to be 
used in a smoky atmosphere. For dry climates 
where there is little smoke, and for internal 
work, it is, however, admirably adapted, as it 
can easily be worked into most intricate 
mouldings ; but it must always be remembered 
that in external work elaboration of ornament 
means increased liability to decay. 

You see, therefore, how necessary it is to 
ascertain something about the chemical com- 
position of a stone. But what I may call its 
mechanical properties are no less important. 
You must examine (1) its hardness,—a soft, 
easily cut, stone will not, as arule, be so durable 
as a hard crystalline one; (2) its weight,—as 
the denser a stone is, 1.e., the greater its specific 
weight, the more likely it is to last; (3) its 
compactness, %.e., the closeness of its structure ; 
{4) its porosity ; and (5) its colour, if uniformity 
is desirable. Mr. Hull says that an original 
blueish grey tint should be avoided, as this indi- 
cates the presence of iron, and oxidation will 
frequently produce an uneven yellowish tint. 
Now, all these latter points you can examine for 
yourselves, and you should always have a speci- 
men of the stone you intend to use in a building 
to make a few tests of it. There are two other 
very simple practical tests which I may men- 
tion: one is called Smith’s test, and it is to 
take some small chippings from a piece of stone 
which has been well wetted and put them in a 
glass of water, and let them remain for some 
time aud then gently shake the glass; if the 
water gets somewhat turbid it shows that there 
is a certain amount of earthy matter present in 
the stone. Another test is to boil small pieces 
of the stone in a solution of sulphate of soda, 
after which the stone will disintegrate if it be 
of a perishable nature. This test is, however, 
@ very severe one, and I do not think it would 
be necessary to discard every stone which did 
not stand this test. 

When a stone has once begun to decay it is 
very difficult to stop the process, but several 
different methods of treating the stone on its 
first being fixed in order to prevent decay 
have been recommended, such as Szerelmey’s, 
Hutchinson's, Ransome’s, Kiihlmann’s, and 
others, but as I have not had any practical 
experience of them I can say nothing about 
them. I have used boiled linseed oil, which 
certainly prevents water entering the pores of 
@ stone, but it slightly darkens the colour of the 
stone, and I am disposed to think the applica- 
tion ought to be renewed every few years. 

I have frequently mentioned the bed of astone, 


and you are al) familiar with the clause in a 
specification which says that stone should always 
be laid on its natural bed, and it is well that we 
should all clearly understand why this is so 
desirable. I have pointed out to you that 
nearly all our building-stones have been formed 
by the deposit of sedimentary matter, layer 
upon layer, and that these layers have con- 
solidated during the lapse of ages, partly by 
chemical action, partly by heat, and partly by 
enormous pressure, and however compact a stone 
thus formed may now appear, all these layers 
are really existent. Now if you can imagine a 
great piece of cardboard a foot thick formed of 
numerous sheets of paper gummed together, and 
then pressed into a compact mass, you will have 
some sort of notion of the structure of one of 
these building-stones. If you were to take such 
a piece of cardboard and press it in the same 
way in which it was pressed during its manu- 
facture, you would only consolidate it the more, 
but if you were to put it on end, then begin 
to squeeze it, you would not have much difficulty 
in separating the various sheets from one 
another, and they would soon begin to fall 
away, and this is precisely what takes place 
when stone is not laid on its natural bed. Of 
course you would not often find that the ordinary 
pressure of superincumbent weight would 
actually squeeze out the layers of stone, but it 
would tend to loosen. them, and would greatly 
facilitate the entrance of water between the 
layers, which would speedily begin to flake off. 
There is one other practical point which should 
always be carefully attended to, and that is that 
the bedding joints of blocks of stone should be 
accurately dressed and perfectly level. If this 
is not looked to, you will get unequal pressure 
and cross strains set up, and stone is one of 
the worst materials possible to resist cross 
strains, which is the reason why we so frequently 
see lintels over window openings cracked. 

In conclusion, I must repeat one caution 
which I have already alluded to, and that is, 
do not take any stone on the credit of its name. 
The quality of the stone extracted from a quarry 
is always changing, and for a large building it 
is necessary constantly to examine the blocks of 
stone as they are delivered from the quarry. 
If you do this, if you also submit specimens of 
stone to afew simple tests, and ascertain its 
nature, you will be spared a great deal of worry 
and disappointment in seeing your buildings 
begin to decay before your eyes. 

[Specimens of the various kinds of stone 
referred to were exhibited, and their mechanical 
and chemical characteristics exemplified, during 
the reading of the paper. |* 








THE SANITARY USES OF 
DISINFECTANTS. 


ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SANITARY INSPECTORS. 

A PAPER on ‘*‘ Disinfectants,” prepared by Dr. 
J. W. Tripe, Medical Officer of Health for the 
Hackney District, was read by Mr. G. B. Jerram 
(the President) at the last meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Public Sanitary Inspectors, Adam-street, 
Adelphi. Strictly detined, Dr. Tripe regards as 
disiniectants such substances as when used in 
proper quantity, and under suitable conditions, take 
away from any infected body or thing its power of 
reproducing itself in an uninfected body, and he 
divides them into two principa! classes, viz., germi- 
cides which destroy, and autiseptics which arrest, 
the active principle in specific contagion or infection. 
In order to be properly employed, the limits within 
which any particular disinfectant works should be 
so definitely known that each might be precisely 
adjusted tothe work it is best fitted to perform. 
An infinitesimal amount of infectious matter was 
often sufficient to produce the most violent 
results, and the great danger of filth was not 
its mere offensiveness, but the presence therein 
of morbific elements in a solid or gaseous form. 
Disinfection, to be useful, must, therefore, 
be perfect. It was unfortunate that the three 
desiderata of cheapuess, general utility, and freedom 
from poisonous qualities could rarely be found in 
the same disinfectant. The interesting experi- 
ments made by Dr. Klein on swine, some of which 
were briefly described in the paper, would prove, if 
confirmed by further experiments, that sulphurous 
acid gas was one of the most powerful of “‘ aérial 
disinfectants,” and would justify the preference now 
geveral.y accorded to it. The practice of sprink- 
ling with disinfectants was worse than useless as 
commonly carried out. Dry heat was one of the 
most ceriain and useful disinfecting agents. The 
respective advantages and disadvantages attending 
the use of the desiccating processes of Fraser, of 
Jennings, of Lynn, and of Ransome, were com- 





* Some notes of the discussion which followed the 





reading of the paper will appear in our next. 





——_ 
pared. The proper use of disinf 
were not germicides was also dieu piers 
fluid, carbolic acid, chlorine, Burnett's fluid, 4 
themore recent disinfectants,—enchlorine. s re a 
and chloratum,—being all here referred . = 
last-named agent was considered unsatisfacto 
because it neither removed offensive smells nt 
destroyed bacteria in sewage, unless added j = 
inordinate proportion. Carbonate of lime nt = 
element in McDougall’s powder and in Calvert's 
and an efficacious mixture for cesspools and drai 
would be found in a mixture of quicklime sad coe 
bolic acid in the proportion of 6 |b. of lime “em 
pint ofacid. Terebene was a powerful deodorant, 

The offensive smell from the openings of sewe 
in our streets we believe to be best remedied by 
placing animal charcoal in perforated trays between 
the openings ; but to be effective the charcoal must 
be kept dry and be frequently changed, The 
lecturer, in conclusion, said he had not exhausted 
the list of useful disinfectants, many of which like 
salicylic acid, were chiefiy used as preservative 
agents. Some others, such as arsenic, chromic acid 
and corrosive sublimate were either too dangerous or 
expensive for ordinary use, 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper, Mr. Kingzett, the chairman, and several of 
the sanitary officers present, expressed Opinions as 
to the practical use of disinfectants, Mr. Kingzett 
stating that he considered the fluids and “ Sanitag” 
oil to be the most satisfactury yet known, because 
they could be applied to the largest variety of pur- 
poses. No disinfectant could, however, be useful 
for all purposes, as the properties which rendered 
them efficacious in some cases would not fit them for 
use in others. 

At the opening of the proceedings a testimonial 
to the secretary, Mr. Legg, consisting of a purse 
and twenty guineas, subscribed for by the members 
was presented by the President, and the customary 
vote of thanks to the lecturer brought the proceed- 
ings to a close. 








THE WESTMINSTER HALL COMMITTEE. 


Sm,—In the evidence given by Mr. Ayrton 

before the Committee, now sitting, on West- 
minster Hall he stated that his opinion was that 
nothing should now be done to prevent the plan 
of Sir Charles Barry being carried out, so far, 
at least, as that design comprises a building 
extending along St. Margaret-street from St. 
Stephen’s Porch to a point in a line with the 
north front of Westminster Hall; that it should 
terminate there, but be united to the north 
front of Westminster Hall at the flanking tower 
of that front ; the whole in accordance with the 
design of Sir Charles Barry. 
It may be well to state that though this 
would not, as I think, do all that would be 
desirable, inasmuch as it would not enclose New 
Palace Yard as the great entrance court of the 
New Palace, it would have, at least, the advan- 
tage of bringing into harmony all the external 
facades of the New Palace, and I should wel- 
come such a scheme for that reason, as far as 
it goes. 

Now that some of the buttresses of West: 
minster Hall have been restored in model only, 
with detail necessarily entirely out of scale with 
that of the New Palace, the effect is, I think, 80 
unfortunate as to make evident the desirability 
of screening the Hall, as proposed by my father, 
with (as I am glad now to hear) the approval of 
Mr. Ayrton. 
A glance at the drawing of my fathers 
design, published in the Builder of the 24th of 
January last, will at once show that it perfectly 
lends itself to such a partial execution of 1f, and 
that a good and complete effect would then be 
produced when viewed from the end of Parlia- 
ment-street. aa 

I have stated roughly that the cost of realising 
the whole of my father’s design, including the 
enclosure of New Palace Yard, would, I se 
mate, be about 500,000/. To carry out ae 
portion to which I have above referred wo 
cost about 220),0001. out of the total of 500,000". 

Such portion of the design would pro 
vide eight committee-rooms on the princip’ 
floor and the floor over, larger than those im 
the river front (which are often found too a 
for important committees), as well as twen z 
six other rooms available for public use ce ne 
ground-floor and on — floor, or thirty-f0 
additional rooms ina Cuartes BARBY. 


1, Westminster-chambers, 16th March, 1885. 


—————, 
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International Inventions Exhibition 
His Royal Highness the Prince of W mee ton 
dent of the International Inventions Exhibitiop, 





has fixed Monday, the 4th of May, for the open" 
ing of the Exhibition. 
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~ ue DECORA ons | 


THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—It is sufficiently easy to write a few 
notes of criticism upon the decorations now set 
up in the cathedral, but we can well appreciate 
the fact that the committee has evidently found 
the greatest difficulty in arriving at a conclusion 
and feeling its feet on solid ground. It must 
not be forgotten en oe. oe o _ 

ions are few; that in this country, a 
enya of the sort has been done, whilst 
the building to be dealt with is the second 
greatest church of its class in Christendom. 

Before offering any — - won ag a0 

may not unreasonably attempt to face 
rol of the difficulties which arise. 

1, Perhaps the first is that of woe a all 

that a fault, very prominent in St. Peter’s 

= Rome, less wontons F but still very present 
‘n St. Paul’s, is the clumsy scale of the details, 
reducing, as it does, the apparent size of the 
church by at least nage at ig i 
ches its climax in the monstrous key-stones 
ow the whispering-gallery, which gallery is 
only saved from appearing as a mere cornice 
by the scale given it by the rich wrought-iron 
railing with which it is — i ai 

9. The second question which rises, and whic 
it is submitted power never have arisen had 
the so-called decoration been rightly conceived, 
is—Is the matter in hand that which it pre- 
tends to be, the decoration of the existing 
building, or are the decorations to take the first 
place, using St. Paul’s as a mere vehicle for the 
display of such decorations ?P 

3. A third point is, what relation are the 
decorations to bear with regard to the treat- 
ment of the entire building ? 

4. Are we entitled to take a master work to 
destroy in it the relation of parts which its 
designer established, to dwarf it in effect, and 
to alter its structure for the sake of display- 
ing our decorations ? 

With regard to the first question or difficulty, 
it cannot be doubted that we cannot be wrong 
if our decoration is manifestly subservient to, 
and not dominant over, the design of the author 
of the building. What dowe find? Although 
Wren’s detail is large and crushing in scale, 
the “decorations” dwarf it to mere insignifi- 
cance. That which made the building look 
small is now made itself to look small. Our 
eyes cannot get free from the coalheaver 
prophets and gesticulating giants posturing in 
the spandrels of the pendentives. The decora- 
tions are outof scale. This brings us, at once, 
to question number two. There should be but 
one answer tothis. There can be no doubt that 
the present works entirely sacrifice the cathe- 
dral and turn it into a mere shell, on the blank 
surfaces of which efforts are being vainly made 
to rival Michelangelo. But is Michelangelo’s 
work sublime merely because it is big, and is 
an imitation of his work appropriate to St. 
Paul’s, even if there were any living man who 
could approach his power? He could do what 
he liked on the roof of the Sistine Chapel. That 
building is hardly an architectural work. The 
Sibyls do not crush their surroundings in the 
way that the cartoons in the pendentives at 
St. Paul’s assert themselves above the building 
they profess to decorate. 

a a ~ to choose between the cartoons on 
north or south side of the d 

side has the advantage. I . * a ttc 

in its parts, more interesting, and does not 

y orsen re which is, no doubt, somewhat 

& fault in the design of the church, an excess of 
height in this part,—a height so excessive that 
— the — and agi to insignificance. 

oon on the south side is as crushing in 
ar 0 i as could be peaiieak 
Sasheed ha inn aha of the dome more 
The idea of the to is that of a great 
ee Space, and undoubtedly that mrt Sir 
euristopher Wren’s notion of it. He starts 
her floor with eight sub-divisions, then 
“divides into twenty-eight, grouping these in 

@ very subordinate way. Tt t h 
south side brin y- e@ car oon on the 
Wislont on 1g8 us back again in the most 

aan way to eight sub divisions. quitei nori 

Sir Christopher Wren’s Itiplic Sites alias 
Mths comsien the ae tiplication of parts 
arches. eye irom the eight great 

Wren’s system of multiplicati i 

plication emphasised 
ae, but this System of Soomeniiner aaa 
emphasises heicht. | he 
tailing ab ght. The value of the iron 
scale to the as the whispering-gallery to give 

rum of the dome hag been already 


noticed. The decorators have, however, been 
anxious to set Wren to rights, and to crush his 
poor efforts. 

All manner of devices have been tried on the 
drum. 

On the north side a gigantic text, with thin 
letters on a gold ground, reduces a good high 
wall to a mere band, and brings a surface of 
almost unbroken gold so near the eye that it 
completely kills the gold in the dome above. 
One would have supposed that the gold and 
sumptuousness would have increased as the 
decoration increased upwards. And, after all, 
a great flat surface of gold is not decoration ; it 
is merely glare. 

The attempt at decoration of the drum on 
the south side is truly melancholy. This space, 
the great continuous wall which seems to tie 
together the base of the dome, is emphatically 


subdivided into eight parts, exactly as Sir]. 


Christopher did not do it. To effect this, the 
over-large keystone of each great arch is sur- 
mounted by a still more prodigious bust of a 
prophet, or some other worthy, peering out of a 
circle, over the railings. Each circle is joined 
to its neighbour by enormous and uninteresting 
scrollwork, so that that part of the building, 
which by the ingenuity of its designer was left 
quite plain, and gave one the sense of hori- 
zontality and continuity, is now cut up into eight 
parts, emphatic and enormous. 

Below the whispering-gallery are a series of 
eight spandrels,—fields for the decorator. Upon 
these there were faint traces of an architectural 
type of decoration following the inclosing lines 
of the spandrels. 

The decoration thus suggested was, perhaps, 
commonplace enough, but, at least, it did not 
sacrifice the building. This is, however, done 
away with, and enormous figures of evangelists 
and prophets half fill the spaces, leaving vacant 
large areas of the gold ground on which the 
figures are depicted. From many points of view 
these figures are little better than black sil- 
houttes on a ground of yellow light. From every 
point they simply crush the building, and do 
not even fit the spaces they pretend to occupy. 
Figures seated on thronesor in circles or hexagons 
would by such a treatment, at least, be wedded 
to the architectural lines of the building they 
are supposed to decorate; as they now appear, 
the feeling suggested is that the spandrels are 
too small and the picture is cut down to fit 
them. Setting aside the text on the gold ground, 
the unoccupied surface of the spandrels now 
shows the greatest amount of gilding, and has 
the effect of fixing the eye at this level. The 
ceilings in the ‘‘ Stanze”’ at the Vatican would 
have suggested some more suitable treatment, 
something less assertive. 

The third point that has been raised is 
‘‘What relation are the decorations to bear to 
the treatment of the entire building ?” 

We cannot suppose that the gilding is to come 
to the floor level. The structure, unlike St. 
Peter’s, is of stone, and cannot with propriety 
be faced with marbles. We have then a sober 
key of colour to begin with; the enrichments 
increase as we ascend, and Wren has left large 
spaces on the vaults obviously for decoration. 
If a climax of glare is established before we are 
half-way up; the whole scheme, as estat lished 
by him, is overthrown. 

By way of further destroying his surfaces 
and the repose of the building, the coffered 
soffits of the four great arches carrying the 
dome have been touched with a commonplace 
French grey. These great soflits, perhaps the 
most important constructive arches in the 
building, have hitherto presented to the eye an 
enriched surface; they seemed full of power 
to do their work. The one that is painted is 
frittered away into a mere gridiron of vertical 
and horizontal lines. The sense of structural 
unity is obliterated. 

If we are entitled to deal witha master work 
as we choose, and make of it a mere vehicle 
for our decorations, and to alter its structural 
lines, then perhaps a justification may be found, 
not only for the cumbersome prophet, but even 
for the suggestion to put up sham coffering 
over the “quarter galleries.’ It would be 
absurd to profess admiration for Wren’s treat- 
ment of this part of the church. But can 
a defence be found for putting coffers on 
a vertical face, and in immediate juxtaposi- 
tion with the coffers on the soffits of the great 
arches? Even if Wren had done it elsewhere 
in a diminished form (and he has not in any 
place that is the least similar to this), it would 





‘not make it defensible here. 


There is one decoration which Wren has 
already begun, and which, if carried round the 
church, would not only add to the effect,. but 
assist the scale of the building. I refer to the 
gilt railing on the great cornice at the west end 
of the nave. This rail is unnecessarily high, 
and need not be continued of the same height. 
The lower it is kept, within reason, the greater 
scale will it give. As so many experiments are 
being tried, it may be suggested that one in 
this direction should also be tried. 

A few boards painted dark stone colour, and 
with imaginary railings thereon, would, at 
once, show the effect. 

SOMERS CLARKE. 

15, Dean’s Yard, 8.W., March 11, 1885. 








IRON TIE-RODS IN SPIRES. 


Sir,—An architect informs me that it is a genera} 
practice to introduce tie-rods of iron to resist the 
‘* spread ” of spires. 

Molesworth gives ‘71 x pressure = power required 
to overcome the friction of stones on stones, which 
I take to imply the stability of a very flat spire 
without tie-rods. 

If unnecessary, the introduction of rods of iron 
must be a great evil, unless, indeed, they gradually 
form channels by their expansion and contraction, 
and so have room to play without injury to the 
masonry. P. 


*.* It is unquestionably a great evil; nor is it 
correct to say that it is a general practice. 








TAXATION OF SURVEYORS’ CHARGES 
IN COMPENSATION CASES. 


Sir,— Referring to the letter of Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, which appeared in your journal of 
March 14th [p. 398], we must repeat that there 
was an utter want of principle disvlayed in the 
taxation in the case referred to in our previous letter 
|p. 359]. We were drawing attention, not to a general 
principle, but to a particular application (or non- 
application) of the principle. You would not have 
been troubled by us if two surveyors’ fees had 
been allowed; but, as a matter of fact, the total 
sum allowed did not nearly amount to one sur- 
veyor’s fee upon Ryde’s Scale, and we considered 
that afurther injury was done to the profession col- 
lectively and individually by the manner in which 
this inadequate amount was apportioned. 

If the taxing-master had even said, I will allow 
one surveyor’s fee on Ryde’s Scale, there would have 
been some principle in it, but to allow one surveyor 
37/. 163. and anotber 6/. 6s. was putting the matter 
in the most objectionable form, as clients have an 
erroneous idea that the taxing-master is an expert, 
and is giving to each surveyor the amount to which 
he is properly entitled as remuneration for services. 
rendered, and it is a positive injury to make it 
appear that a surveyor of high position is to be com- 
pensated for services such as were rendered in the 
case referred to by a payment of 6/. 63. or even 
371. 16s, LEE Bros. & Pain, 








THE SEWAGE DISPOSAL QUESTION. 


Str,—I do not know whether it has ever been con- 
sidered practicable by experts to treat sewage with 
sulphate of lime or plaster of Paris. If a small 
quantity of this material be stirred into sewage and 
allowed to settle, the water will be quite clear and 
inodorous, and the solid parts precipitated into a 
stiffish mass, which could afterwards be dried and 
sold for manure. The value of gypsum or sulphate 
of lime for manure is, I believe, alone considerable 3 
and it would be increased in value by the addition 
ef sewage. Ona large scale the sulphate of lime 
could be produced in Loudon at about 25s. per ton, 
and one ton would produce one ton and a quarter 
of dried precipitate. W. B. WILKINSON. 








Architectural Association.—The fourth 
Saturday afternoon visit of the Architectural 
Association was made, on the 14th inst., to the 
new Infirmary for the Hampstead Workhouse, 
at New-end, built from the designs of Mr. C. 
Bell, of Dashwood House, Broad-street. About 
forty members assembled, at three p.m., at the 
Infirmary, and were met by Mr. Bell, who con- 
ducted the members over the building. The 
Infirmary is the largest circular ward that has 
been built in England up to the present date, 
being 50 ft.indiameter. The circular form was 
adopted in order to avoid interfering with the 
light and ventilation of the adjoining buildings. 
We gave a plan and description of the building 
in the Builder for February 2, 1884. The 
members afterwards visited Messrs. Read Bros.’ 
new beer-bottling stores at Kentish Town, of 
which Mr. Theodore K. Green is the architect. 
Here the members were received by Mr. Green, 
jun. A view and description of these build- 
ings appeared in our pages a few weeks ago 
(February 7). 
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Che Student's Column. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY.—VII. 


riya E have already several times applied the 
general method of finding the vertical 
trace of a plane on a new elevation; it 
consisted in drawing a horizontal line of the plane 
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Fig. 36. 
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Fig. 38. 





and fiuding the point where this line penetrated 
the new elevation, giving us thereby one point of 
the trace required; but in many cases we have 
a much shorter way of finding a point of the 
the new trace as given in fig. 36, for the two 
elevation planes intersect one another in a 
vertical line over a as seen in sketch fig. 37; 
therefore the height of C*! over L! T! will be the 
same as that of C’ over L T. The same opera- 
tion holds good when the plane of the plan is 
changed so as to make an auxiliary plan, as in 
fig. 38; it is exactly the same case as the former, 
only the intersection of the horizontal planes is 
a horizontal line, as can be seen by fig. 39, 
which represents the operation in perspective. 








AUXILIARY PLAN 
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Applications of the method of using auxiliary 
projection planes; in other words, auxiliary 
elevations and plans. 
Given a line D by its projections D* and D° ; 
select other projection planes in which the line 
D will be perpendicular to the plan,—in other 
words, in which D will be vertical. 
We first make a new elevation on L!T' parallel 
to D* when we shall see D*! with its real inclina- 
tion ; then we make a new plan on L!! T! which 


D” 


__ ee OS eee ie eee eee 


NE 


as D* was from L! T', and D*! will, of co 


remain the elevation. To realise this Operation 
the student need only turn the paper round go 
as to place L" T" horizontally before him but 
if he have time, we strongly advise him to con. 
struct the whole operation with pieces of board 
for the divers projection planes and a Piece of 
wire for the line D. (See fig. 40.) 


Given a line D by its projections D' and De 
select other projection planes in which D will 
be perpendicular to the elevation. 


This is exactly the same problem as the 
former, except that we begin by first making a 
new plan on L! T’, parallel to D*, and then wa 
finish by making a new elevation, D™"', perpen- 
dicular to D”’, as in fig. 41. 








Fig. 41. 


Given a plane P by its traces P* and P*, select 
other projection planes in which P will be 
part of the plan itself. 

We begin by making an elevation on a plane 
at right angles with our plane P; for this we 
simply take L! T! perpendicular to P*, and draw 
the new trace P” by one of the methods already 
known. The plane is now defined by the traces 
P* and P*, but, if we change our horizontal 


a! 








Fig. 40. 
we select perpendicular to D*’. 


In this last 
projection of the line D we shall have for D*" 





Fig. 42. 


plane of projection and take for L'! T" the 


trace P"! itself, the plane P will be contained in 
our plan; there will be no more horizontal 
trace whatever, and the vertical trace will be 
our ground-line itself. (See fig. 42.) 
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Soudan Expedition.— Messrs. Fraser & 
Fraser, steam boiler - makers, Bromley - by - 
Bow, obtained the order for the supply ° 
nine immense wrought-iron tanks, to — 
the entire hold of the s.s. Woodcock, whic 
is to be stationed at Suakim as a water-ship 
for the use of the troops. The order a 
received by Messrs. Fraser & Fraser on Sa a 
day, February 28; the iron, which — nies 
expressly made for the work in Staffo wn ’ 
was delivered to them on the following Sa yo 
day, March 7; and in one neeeery — 
Saturday, March 14—Messrs. Fraser & | po 
had the satisfaction of delivering and fixing 
whole of the tanks in the hold of the vessel. 








| only a point at an equal distance from L" T!! 


This is quick work. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
916, Fire-extinguishing Apparatus. 
Sturt. 

te pipes are led to each room or passage. 

wane fer operating the valves are marked with the 

umber of each room, and connected to the valves 

b wires and cranks or rods. ‘The levers may be 

ontside the building if wished. A pipe 1s laid to 

and in each room, which terminates with a jet or 
rose, and water is turned on to extinguish fire. 

? 


3.138, Filter. F. H. Landon. 


‘< filter is made sufficiently huoyant to float 
one surface of the liquid to be filtered, which is 
contained in any suitable tank. It has legs to 
prevent it resting on the sediment at the bottom of 
the tank, and its lower portion is perforated for the 
passage of the liquid, which escapes through a 
Hexible tube passed over the side of the tank. 

6,427, Finishing Plaster Casts. F. Von 
Dechend, Berlin. 

This is an apparatus and process for finishing and 
preserving plaster - casts. They are hardened, 
finished, and conserved by applying suitable fluids 
by a spray producer. The spray producer is a novel 
and ingenious mechanical arrangement which in- 
sures the complete dispersion ot the preservative 
composition over the whole surface of the cast. 


7,092, Pulleys. QO. KR. Olsen. 


The hub, arms, and a narrow rim are first cast in 
one piece, and a rolled or sheet metal outer rim is 
then riveted over the outer one. 


8,919, Flue Mouths. T. F. May. 


The mouth of the flue or chimney is made 
gradually contracting as it rises from the fire-grate 
opening. ‘This contracted portion may be made in 
one piece, or in sections joined together, the inside 
surface being smooth so as not to obstruct the 
draught. 


11,163, Metallic Lathing. B. Scarles, Clinton, 
U.S.A. 

Wire cloth is employed to receive the plaster. 
The strips upon which the wire cloth is secured are 
formed with a flange on each side by which they 
may be fixed in place with a longitudinal channel 
between them ; they are rolled or struck from thin 
sheet metal, preferably galvanised iron, and are 
light and strong and easily bent into any desired 
shape for plastering concave, convex, or irregular 
surfaces. ‘I'he wire-cloth is attached by staples, and 
the strips are fixed by nails passing through the 
flanges with heads that overhang. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


#eb, 27.—2,648, W. Hayhurst, Cramps for Car- 
penters, Joiners, Cabinetmakers, &c.—2,663, J. 
Boge, Drawplate for Domestic Fire Ranges, &c.— 
2,687, J. A. and J. Hopkinson, Hot-water Appara- 
tus for Domestic and similar purposes. 

eb, 28.—2,691, C. Billington and J. Newton, 
Fastening Knobs to Spindles.—2,715, J. Oliver, 
Grate with Removable Grating for Fireplaces 
generally.—2,718, R. Adams, Self-closing Appli- 
ances and Cheeks fur Doors, and Apparatus in Con- 
nexion therewith.—2,731, E. Deacon, Locks for 
Doors and other Purposes.—2,742, R. Golden, Im- 
proved Plastic Compounds. 

March 2.—2,749, E. Taylor, Ventilating Appara- 
us for Application to Windows, &c.—2,751, S. 
Hurst, Improvements in Sash Fasteners.— 2,767, E. 
Reynolds, Syphon Water Waste Preventer Cisterns. 
—2,771, J. Cast, Apparatus for Setting the Teeth of 
Saws,—2,775, W. Donald, Manufacture of Refrac- 
tory Materials and Bricks. 

_ March 3.—2,788, E. Prince, Adjusting and Fasten- 
Py Windows without Sash Weights or Cords,— 
¥ 10, J. Watterworth, Improved Ornamental Panel 
ely eae E. Aldous, Ventilating Apparatus. 
-.- arch 4.—2,839, J. Sturgeon, Laying Pipes and 
“alns In Streets for the Supply of Compressed Air 
~ other Purposes.—2,859, L, Bickley and J. Winn 

“¥ Brush for Preventing Waste. —2,870, D. J ames 
“ x: Harsant, Water Waste Preventers.—2,873, 
a irby, Construction of Gully Traps.—2,881, E. 
oad ene Apparatus.—2,886, W. Millar 

" - Bowe 
Har dening - —e the Setting and 
_Harch 5.—2,905, P. Walker, Improvements in 
jafutilators. 2,917, L. Groth, Heating avd Dis- 
Tebbote Apparatus for Urinals, &c.—2,919, W. 
vont Chimney Top, suitable also for Sanitary 

entilation.—2.996 J 
Exclud -—4,920, J. Gagon, Draught and Dust 
Nuh om for Doors.—2,927, W. Mullar and C. 
tr 8, Fibrous Fireproof and Waterproof Com- 
‘. = for Constructive, Decorative, and other 
Cellor lla W. Hayward and W. Eckstein, 
and T Wali ~ Coal Plates.—2,934, A. Ransome 
pe Mouldiog Mech in Wood Planing 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


9 
=a = Badham, Combined Manhole Covers 
ll a for Sewers,— 16,883, J. Gullery 
mg oor Spring and Lock.—43, V. Bitzen- 
oaen olning Inlaid Floors.—82, H. Curzon Safe- 
n'y the Burstiog of Water-pipes from 
. and H. Grimbleby, Apparatus for 
aping Roofing Tiles.—1,091, B, Sut- 
for Planing, Moulding, Grooving, 


G. J. 





Tongueing, and Thicknessing Woods.—1,928, T. 
Gelder and J. Wilson, Draw-plate for Fire Ranges. 
—2,069, J. Jeavons and G. Reynolds, Portable Dust- 
bins.—390, F. Kellow, Building Bricks.—948, C. 
Longbottom, Improvements in Door or other Knobs 
or Handles, and Attaching same to Spindles.— 
1,132. J. Watts, Endless Band-saw Machines.—1,596, 
R. Wilson and Others, Improvements in Chimney 
Tops.—1,683, A. Clark, Improvements in Lathing. 
—1.961, W. Holt, Chimney Tops and Flues. —2,160, 
E. Colton, Improved Wall Decorations and Method 
of Manufacturing the same. —2,326, J. Smith, Mount- 
ing or Attaching Door Handles, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months, 

4,259, E. Wright, Improved Chimney Cowl.— 
4,544, W. Jobnson, Brickmaking Machinery.—7,11], 
J. Watson and J, Spoor, Kilns for the Manufacture 
of Portland Cement.—7,601, T. Messenger, Water- 
waste Preventers.—7,763, T. Watson, Improve- 
ments in Drain Pipes.—8,028, J. Mountain, Im- 
provements in Water-closets. —23, D. Aubert, 
Apparatus for Opening, Holding, and Closing 
Ventilators, Skylights, &c.—1,493. J. Morrison, 
jun., and A. Emley, Fixing Handle Knobs of Doors 
to the Latch Spindles.—6,121, J. Tomkins and §S. 
Napper, Improvements in Baths, Lavatories, &c.— 
7,015, T. Helliwell, Improved Method of Securing 
Sheets of Zinc or other Material for Roofing Pur- 
poses.—7,723, P. Dalton, Hot-water Apparatus for 
Warming Buildings, &c.—14,443, A. Putney, Wood 
Flooring, Ceilings, and Dados.—1,410, H. Pearson 
and G. Morris, Street Gullies and other Liquid 
Traps.—1,436, J. Wright, Seats and Covers for 
Water-closets, Privies, &c.--1,627, R. Evered, 
Improvements in Rack Pulleys for Window Blinds. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
Marcu 9. 
By Buake, Happock, & CarPENTER, 

Croydon—The Haling Estate, freehold land, 

SS TIN IE necinntudcnnsereresnaviel sodaensenensenneuness £20,000 

By Dowsxrtt & Woops. 

Blackheath— Ground-rents of 74/1. a year, reversions 

ELLE LE LIAL LTO 1,550 
Clapton—A profit rental of 6°, a year, term 27 





52 years, NO GrOUNA-TeNt .........scececsccseecssescees 4,850 


By Mr, Wi.Luimotrt. 
Shepherd’s-bush—12!, Godolphin-road, freehold ... 510 


Henry DoNaA.pson. 
Hornsey—Ground-rent of 337. a year, reversion in 
GID ncccncceccee - cocecersqccoscnssscnssentnenconenbscenes 825 
Kingsland— Nos, 65 to 75 odd, and 83, Tottenham- 
road, 30 years, ground rent 147. 14s. .........s0000 1,140 


Islington— Nos. 14, 15, and 16, King Henry’s-road, 





40 years, ground-rent 9/. .... 560 
By W. Hatt. 
Hendon—Ground-rents of 361. a year, reversion in 
II iniciidntntciinneaiiaionesannnnnbiaiansetenienientinne _ 





By WaastaFF & WAaRMAN. 
Upper Holloway—Nos. 29 and 30, St. John’s Park 
66 years, ground-rent 142. ...... ee 
Marcu 10, 
By Messrs. KILoaRT, 
Chiswick, Grove Park-gardens—‘‘ Brookville,’’ 8 
years, ground-rent 101. 10s, ........... ou Ce 
By A. & A, FI£Lp. 
Highbury—137, Plimsoll-road, 92 years, ground- 
WOME BE. BEB ncccccccccovcocees cecccceces ‘ 
Makcu ll, 
By Futter, Horsry, Sons, & CassELt. 
St. Mary Axe—24, Bevis Marks, freehold, area 
RANT, vcctnsinisnnstnnssncevtetioninnnesstarnetmeenasesnes 3,210 














B 
Dediord-cow~3,, Frines’s-ctzent, freehold !....... oo 860 
Marcu 12. 
By Bray, Wezs, & Co. 
Upper Holloway, Mercer’s-road—‘*‘ Glanville Villa,” 
82 years, ground-rent 130. ..........cccccceccccscscseees 725 
By Norton, Trist, Watney, & Co. 
St. Martin’s-lane—4, West-street, freehold..,......... . 680 
y H.J. Butss & Sons. 
Bethnal-green—120 and 122, Sewardstone-road, 69 





years, ground-rent 127. ........ : scensouccsencse 840 
Mile-end—i4, Maplin-street, freehold ..............00+ 33) 
Bethna!-green— 14, E}lesmere-road. freehold......... 465 
North Bow—55, Hewlett-road, freehold saad 405 





By Newson & Harpine, 
Tottenham-court-road—46, Warren-street, freehold 2,010 
Burton-crescent—Improved ground-rents of 191. a 


year, term 21 years ..........ccccressevccseceecercecececs 20) 
Barking—14, Wakering-road, freehold .................. 470 
Islington— 39, Canonbury-square, 17 years, ground- 

rent 111. ...... hensidnvenneenensanteietan , 495 





By E. Stimson. 
Camberwell—Ground-rents of 401, a year, reversion 


I IN « cccncrcncccacdssudegostocseaseenetoenecasoonsssoes 680 
Nos. 20 and 22, New Church-road, freeho'd......... 850 
Borough—8 to 11, Pleasant-place, 81 years, ground- 
rent 160. ....0000.-- renccoconcesenente: segcoeeeoceceasouseusees 545 
Brixton—1 to 7, Dexter-road, 81 years, ground- 
RI IY uptndceneinwenncastnaiimencinetsenceabangansegvinges 1,530 





Old Kent-road—17 and 18, Surrey-square, freehold. 990 
Bermondsey—2 to 16, Longley-street, 65 years, 
sTound-Fent 400, .....cccccccccccoscccescece vee 2,825 
Marcu 13. 
By R. J. Cotirer, 
Edmonton—Stanley-road: Twelve houses, un- 





MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, Marcu 21. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association,—Visit to Caroline 
Park and Granton Castle. 


Mowpay, Marcn 23, 


Surveyors’ Institution. — Continued discussion on 
** Leavehold Enfranchisement.”’ 8 p.m. 

Society of Arta (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. J. Hungerford 
Pollen on ** Carving and Furniture.” IIT. Age of Gibbons, 
Boule, and that of their Successors, 8 p.m. 

Inventors’ Institute.—8 p.m, 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. Walter 
Smith on “* The Architecture of the Last Half-century.’”’ 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Mr, William 
Bruce on **Timber-fronted Houses to Lawnmarket and 
Milne’s-court.’’ 8.30 p.m. 


Tuxgspay, Marcu 24, 


Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution.—Seventh An- 
nual Dinner (Holborn Restaurant). 6.30 p.m. 

St, Paul's Ecclesiological Society.—Mr. Somera Clarke, 
F.S.A., on ‘* Some Churches of North Germany (Lubeck, 
Luneberg, &c.).’’ 7.30 p.m. 

Londonand Middlesex Archeological ‘Society.—(1) Mr. 
G. L. Gomme on ‘‘ The Westminster ‘ Folk-Moot,’ ” (2) 
Mr. John E. Price on ‘* City Excavations: Recent 
Researches.’’ 8 pm. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. P. W. Willans on 
‘The Electrical Regulation of he Speed of Steam-engines 
and other Motors for Driving Dynamos.” 8 p.m. 

Anthropological Institute.—(lhree Papers.) 8 p.m. 


WerEpNEsDAaYy, Magcu 25. 


Carpenters’ Hall, London Wail (Free Lectures to 
Artisans) .—Mr. John Slater, B.A., on “* Roof Coverings.” 


8 p.m. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society.—Mr. H. A. K. 
Gribble on ‘‘The Oratory, South Kensington, from a 
Scientific Point of View.” 7.39 pm. 

British Museum.—Mr. W. 8t. C. Boscawen on ‘* Assy- 
rian and Babylonian Antiquities.” V.—(Chaldean and 
Assyrian Libraries.) 2.30 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution,— 
Quarterly Meeting of Directors. 

Tuurspay, Marcu 26, 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—Mr. 
James Orrock on ‘‘ The Eogiish Art.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Telegraph-Engineers and Electricians.—Pro- 
fessor Oliver Lodge on “The Seat of Electro-motive 
Force in a Voltaic Cell.”” 8 p.m, 

Society of Antiquaries.—8 p.m. 

Fripay, Marcx 27. 

Royal Institution.— Professor Sir H. E. Roscoe on “* The 
Sources of the Coal Tar Colours.’’ .m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. F. Platt on ‘* The Compound Principles as Applied to 
Locomotive Engines.”’ 7.30 p.m. 

British Museum.—Prof, J. F, Hodgetts on “‘ Medizwval 
English Remains.” VI. (Sports and Pastimes.) 2 p.m. 


Saturpay, Marcu 28. 


Architectural Association.—Visit to Fishmongers’ Hall. 
2 (Two) p.m, 

Building Trades’ Exhibition at Agricultural Hall,— 
Closing day. 








Miscellanen, 


The Suakim-Berber Railway.—A Parlia- 
mentary paper has been issued containing the 
articles of agreement between the Government 
and Messrs. Lucas & Aird in respect of the 
construction of the Suakim-Berber Railway. 
The agents, as the contractors are described, 
are to construct ‘‘ for the War Department for 
the purposes of the expeditionary furce sent out 
to Suakim, and according to the orders aad 
under the control of the general officer for the 
time being in command of the same force, a 
4ft. 8hin. gauge single line of railway from 
Suakim, and thence in sections to or so far to- 
wards Berber as may from time to time be 
ordered in writing by the Secretary of State ; 
and also an 18 in. gauge single line of railway 
in or about Suakim, as may from time to 
time be ordered by the Secretary of State.” 
The staff will be paid by the Government, 
and rationed and clothed by the War Depart- 
ment. If any of the working staff should be 
killed by the enemy in the Soudan, or die fr om 
wounds or from the effect of the climate, his 
representatives shall be entitled to a gratuity 
equal to one year’s pay. The agents are to 
receive a commission of 2 per cent. upon all 
expenditure by the War Department, such com- 
mission not to exceed on the whole 20,0001. ; 
and they will be entitled to a further sum not 
exceeding 20,0001. if the railways shall be satis- 
factorily completed in the judgment of the 
Secretary of State. There is a condition that 
the contract shall not be sub-let. Some dis- 
satisfaction having been expressed in Parlia- 
ment in consequence of an order for pumping 
engines in connexion with this railway having 
been given to an American firm, it is satisfac- 
tory to know that although this is the case, yet 
the order for the boilers, of which large numbers 
are required, has been placed with the well- 
known firm of Robey & Co., engineers, Lincoln. 

Norfolk County Surveyorship.—Mr. T. 
H. B. Heslop, C.E., District Surveyor to the 
Kingston Highway Board, has been elected by 
the magistrates to the office of County Surveyor 








finished, 99 years, ground-rent 50J. 8s. ............ 225 
Tillotson-road—Eleven houses, unfinished, 99 

years, ground-rent 461. 48. ...........sscsccsceccccseres . 205 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5, Tillotson-road, 99 years, ground- 

Tent 15L, 153. .eccecccceeesens ee eeccecceeees ‘ seccveee 
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The Artisans’, Labourers’, and General 
Dwellings Company.—The eighteenth annua! 
general meeting of this company was held on 
the 1lth inst., Mr. Ernest Noel, M.P., pre- 
siding. The report showed that the rental for 
the year 1884 amounted to over 84,0001., the 
net revenue being 57,610l., out of which divi- 
dends upon the preference capital amounting 
to 12,0731., and interim dividend upon the or- 
dinary capital 20,832/., had been paid. It was 
now proposed to pay a dividerd of 5 per cent. 
on the ordinary share capital for the second six 
months of the year, carrying over 4,000/. to 
revenue reserve and 1,771l. to next year’s 
accounts. The increase of capital during the 
year had been 125,2901.; the total amount paid 
up to Dec. 31 was 1,171,8601., the authorised 
capital being 1,000,000l. in ordinary shares, and 
750,0001. in preference shares 44 per cent. The 
completed estates of the company in London 
are Shaftesbury-park, 8.W., and Queen’s-park, 
W., comprising nearly 3,400 separate houses. 
The cost of repairs upon these estates shows a 
decrease for the year as compared with 1883 of 
1,0471. At Noel-park, N., the new estate of 
the company, work had been pushed on with 
rapidity, so that at the close of the year 743 
houses, including those built or commenced in 
1883, were completed, over 460 being let and 
occupied. This estate, when completed, will 
comprise 2,600 houses. The directors have had 
under consideration the question of acquiring a 
central site for the purpose of erecting block- 
buildings as dwellings for the industrial classes. 
The report and statement of account having 
been adopted, and the dividend declared, the 
retiring directors and auditors were re-elected. 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—At the 
last meeting of this Society Mr. W. E. Mills, 
President, in the chair, a paper by Mr. J. J. 
Webster, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., entitled ‘“‘ Notes 
on Constructional Ironwork,” was read by the 
author. After referring to the enormous amount 
of ironwork used annually in the construction 
of warehouses and offices, as giving ample 
opportunities for studying the different modes 
of construction, he discussed the various forms 
of beams, and especially those of the rolled- 
girder type, and showed the errors of design 
occasionally committed. He said that the tables 
of safe loads given on published sheets of 
sections were not to be relied upon, and that in 
all cases the safe load should be calculated in 
each particular case as a check. He then went 
into the investigation of the strength of such 
beams, and showed how they could be calcu- 
lated. The question of independent and con- 
tinuous girders was then considered, and he 
showed how in many cases girders were de- 
signed and constructed as independent girders, 
yet from the nature of their position in the 
building and the application of the load they 
were actually acting as continuous girders, and 
should, therefore, have been designed as such. 
He next considered the different forms of joints 
and covers, and afterwards went into the investi- 
gation of columns. 

Cemetery Chapels.—It is proposed, by the 
Local Board of Great Harwood, to lay out a 
cemetery, the area of which will be barely five 
acres; but some difficulty has arisen with 
regard to the erection of chapels, the Board, 
for economy’s sake, desiring to erect one 
chapel, to be used in common by Churchmen, 
Dissenters, and Roman Catholics. Objections 
have been raised to the adoption of this course, 
and the Local Government Board sent down 
one of its inspectors (Mr. Stephen Terry) to 
hold an inquiry into the matter. It appeared 
from the evidence given by the architect (Mr. 
Angelo W. R. Simpson, of Blackburn) who had 
prepared plans for the cemetery, that the cost 
of one chapel would be about 6201., while the 
erection of three separate chapels would cost 
nearly 1,200/. extra. It was suggested, as a 
compromise, that possibly three separate 
chapels under one roof could be erected 
for a total of about 1,4007. Do any of our 
readers know of so small a cemetery having 
three chapels, either under one roof or under 
os roofs, or separately disposed upon the 

un 

Coventry Eewage.—The Town Council of 
Coventry have decided to considerably enlarge 
the sewage works of their city to meet increase 
in population, and have instructed Mr. Melliss, 
C.E., to carry out the work. The sewage of 
Coventry has for the last ten years been dealt 
with by a combined system of chemical precipi- 
tation with filtration through land, and the 
operations have given general satisfaction. 





Architectural Section of the Philoso- 
phical Society of Glasgow.—The closing 
meeting of the Architectural Section of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow was held on Monday 
evening last, Mr. James Sellars, the President, 
in the chair. Mr. W. P. Buchan read a paper 
on “The Past and Present Conditions of 
Plumber Work from their Sanitary Aspect.” 
The paper was illustrated by several diagrams. 
In the course of the discussion which followed, 
Mr. Campbell Douglas said the great point that 
Mr. Buchan had urged on them was one that 
had been growing into their knowledge during 
the lass ten or fifteen years, for chemical 
ecience had demonstrated that gases were 
constantly arising from decomposing matter, 
and that steps must be taken to prevent these 
coming silently and insidiously into their 
houses. Mr. Whyte, the Assistant Master of 
Works, said that traps alone would never keep 
out gases, and that ventilation was equally 
necessary. He also agreed with Mr. Buchan 
in condemning the use of small two-gallon 
cisterns for water-closets. The Chairman pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, which 
was heartily agreed to. The election of office- 
bearers was then proceeded with. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected to office :— President, 
Mr. William Landless, architect ; vice-presidents, 
Mr. David Thomson, architect, and Mr. Alexr. 
Muir, builder; treasurer, Mr. James Howitt, 
measurer; secretary, Mr. A. Lindsay Miller, 
architect ; members of Council, Messrs. John 
Honeyman (architect), T. L. Watson (architect), 
Thos. Gildard (architect), James Sellars (archi- 
tect), W. P. Buchan (sanitary engineer), John 
Dansken (measurer), William Howitt (mea- 
surer),C. T. Bowie (decorator), R. A. McGilvray 
(plasterer), Wm. Gilfillian (marble cutter). 

Birmingham Architectural Association. 
The annual dinner in connexion with the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association was held last 
Tuesday evening, at the Grand Hotel, Colmore- 
row. The President, Mr. F. B. Osborn, occupied 
the chair, and among those present were Messrs. 
W. H. Kendrick (Vice-President), Victor Scruton 
(Hon. Sec.), the Hon. R. Lyttelton, J. Cotton, 
A. Reading, F. Cross, F. G. Hughes, A. Hale, H. 
Clere, W. Doubleday, D. Arkell, J. K. James, H. 
Lloyd, F. Newton, J. Pratt, E. Taylor, T. Tonks, 
T. Camm, F. Spencer, Lukin Smith, F. Hart, 
&c. The President, in proposing the toast of 
“The Association,’”’ remarked that the Associa- 
tion was deserving of the most hearty support, 
as it was the only representative assembly of the 
profession of the art of architecture in the town, 
and also on account of the important educa- 
tional work it was doing amongst students and 
younger members of the profession. Mr. 
Kendrick responded, suggesting that represen- 
tations should be made to the ‘Town Council for 
the establishment of a Technical Museum for 
the benefit of the profession, and observed that 
in the new Art Gallery accommodation might 
be found for a section devoted to the interests 
of the Association. Mr. Doubleday gave ‘‘ The 
Health of the President,’ and urged that the 
Post-office authorities should be requested to 
allow the designs for the new Post-office to be 
confined to Birmingham architects. 

Acton and tue Thames Valiey Sewerage 
Scheme.—Although the Acton Local Board 
has accepted tenders for the construction of a 
separate system of sewage disposal, at a cost of 
75,0001., it is understood that Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette has advised the Board to connect 
its district with the proposed Thames Valley 
scheme. Acton proposed to spend nearly 
40,0001. on sewage precipitation works and an 
outfall into the river at Chiswick, the whole of 
which will be unnecessary if Acton determines 
to join the Thames Valley Scheme. Mr. Man- 
sergh, one of the engineers of the Mortlake 
Scheme, has prepared a sewage diversion 
scheme for the Thames Valley which embraces 
even a wider area than that included in Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette’s scheme. Besides the 
sewage of the Thames Valley, Mr. Mansergh 
proposes to divert at the same time that of the 
two districts of Brent (which include Hendon, 
Finchley, Edmonton, and the Barnets) and the 
Lea, which embraces Entield, Edmonton, Totten- 
ham, Walthamstow, and Leyton. The mainsewer 
which will carry off the sewage of this wide 
area, commences at Hounslow, tollows, but out- 
side, the boundary of the metropolitan area, and 
ends at an outfall on the Mucking Flats, Sea 
Reach, where it is proposed to erect works for 
the chemical treatment of the sewage. The 
cost of the whole system is estimated at 
1,045,0001. 





——_—_=—— 
Proposed Copper Trade Iustitnte. — 

Swansea paper states that an effort jg bein 
made to found a Copper Institute on the plan 
of the Iron and Steel Institute, and with eve 
prospect of success. Some of the most i 
portant objects sought to be attained are 
to facilitate inter-communication between all 
persons connected with the trade, with regard 
to all matters relating to production, mann. 
facture and use of copper or alloys, but 
excluding all questions of wages and ‘trade 
regulations; to promote the more extended 
application of copper by making its properties 
and advantages more widely known ; to facilitate 
the discussion at periodical meetings of prac- 
tical and scientific questions appertaining to 
copper; to supply its members with reports of 
the prices, stock, consumption, and other 
statistics of copper ; and to encourage exertions 
to promote the prosperity of the copper trade 
by awarding medals and premiums for papers 
and inventions, which, after the discussion of 
their merits, may be considered worthy of such 
rewards. 


The Late Sir Charles Freake.—<An ela- 
borately sculptured mural tablet, in alabaster 
and marble, has just been erected in §t. 
Peter’s Church, Cranley-gardens, by Lady 
Freake, in memory of her husband, the late Sir 
Charles James Freake, Bart., of Cromwell 
House, South Kensington, who was the founder 
and patron of the above church. Her lady- 
ship has also erected a similar tablet in §t. 
Paul’s Church, Onslow-square, to the memory 
of Sir Charles, who built and founded this 
church also. The tablets are the work of Mr. 
Henry Terry, of the Lambeth-road. 


The Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society. — An ordinary meeting was held 
on the 11th inst., the President, Mr. Cole, 
A.M.I1.C.E., in the chair, when a paper on “ Steel 
Guns” was read by Mr. Charles Berthon (Lieut. 
R.A.). The author strongly advocated the 
abandonment of all other materials than steel 
for guns, and argued that it was not only the 
cheapest but the best material, and, in fact, 
would have been the material always employed 
but for the extreme difficulty of obtaining large 
masses of reliable quality. 

Huish Episcopi.—A three-light Munich 
window has just been erected in the Parish 
Church of Huish Episcopi, Somerset, by Mrs. 
Michell, in memory of her husband, the late 
Major-General Michell, C.B., of ihe Royal 
Artillery. The subject illustrated is the 
‘‘ Angel at the Tomb,” and the artists are 
Messrs. Mayer & Co. 


Church Gasfittings.— Messrs. Jones 4 
Willis, of Birmingham and London, have just 
completed, under the superintendence of the 
architects, the whole of the gasfittings for 
Holbeck Church, Leeds.—The same firm have 
also supplied the gasfittings and choir standards 
for St. Anne-in-the-Grove Church, Halifax. 








—— 








TENDERS. 


For the erection of two swimming-baths in Goulston- 
street, Whitechapel, for the Commissioners for Publie 
Baths and Washhouses, Whitechapel. Mr. John Hudson, 
architect, 80, Leman-street. Suantities by Mr. C. 


Stanger :— 
5 . Ridout, Charrington-street ......... 
A. Saunders & Co., East Dulwich ... 5,984 0 
Paine Bros., Stamford Hill 5,977 0 
W.J. Botterill, 110, Cannon-street... 5,s63 0 
A. & E. Braid, Chelsea 
McConnell, Sutton, Surrey 


£6,187 17 





¥, & F. J. Wood, Cleveland street... 5,187 
A. Reed, Burford-street, Stratford... 4,497 
W. J. Hack, North-street, Poplar... 4,996 
T. Norton & Son, Frederick-street, 4 
BtwatlerS) ...<cccceccccee ee” ee 
J. R. Hunt, Bow Common ............. 4,9 6 
Lathey Bros., Battersea Park ......... 4,90 
O. T. Gibbons, New Broad-street ... 4,884 


J. Greenwood, St. John - street, 

Mansfield, Notts . 
A. Eaton, High-street, Whitechapel 4,544 
D. D. & A. Brown, Camberwell 
Coulsell Bros., Bethnval-green .......-. 
W. Marriage, Pancras-lane 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster 
T. Little, Size-yard, pei neney- om pee 
Priestley & Gurney, Great Church- 

street, Hammersmith ...........00+++ 
W. Gregar, Stratford ....... jes eseeeeeeeres 4,669 
G. Stephenson, Hampsteaa 
Johu Bentley, Waltham Abbey 


eeeeee 


England & Thompson, Leytonstone.. 4,°* 

Ss. 5 _Seott, Bloomfield-street ......... 4,633 
W. Scrivener & Co., Fitzroy-ruad 4,492 
Howell & Son, Lambeth Palace-road 4,427 


J. Brickell, Manor Park, Essex 4,400 


coo ecoscocoescoe SeSeosseso eof9o Seesesssseeo 


Coo ecooooooo oooeoooo ooco oo°oo 


Mark Gentry, West Ham-lane, 
Stratford * ...........sscccscoosseseerserees 4,289 

G. B. Colliver, Fleet-street .......00++ 4,139 

G. Roberts, South Norwood......s0+++ 4,093 


i urt 
* Accepted subject to the approval of ‘' High Co 


of Justice and the Local Government Board, 
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For the erection of the Forest School, with teacher’s 
residence, for the School Board for Dagenham, Essex. 


Mr. John Hudson, architect :— 














COMPETITIONS. 
f Work By whom required Premium Designs to be |p, og 
Nature of Work. y q : . delivered, age. 
a aie 
Di cccccccesesesececese sousnoneenent Lowestoft Burial Brd. | 2127. and 102, 1°s. ......... April 27th | ii. 
reg Oy * sncsdedabechedeadebducccencessetdeds Cor, Bootle-cum-Linacre | 50l., 25/., and 102,......... May lst ii. 
renin aenaincts. nied 
CONTRACTS. 
a oe 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required. meee omg eo ——_ a Page. 
eee 
: i lub, Whitehall-place........ | = sesceeccecee A, Waterhouse............ March 23rd | xix. 
oer — vai : sihitinaiaemianiad ’ anette aia: West Ham Local Brd. | ! ewis Angell............... March 24th 3 
New Sewers. =n tin aeeeuniianacennonbaabenginanennsenine St. Giles’s Brd of Wks. | G. Wallace ............... do. xviii. 
Kerbing, Tar Paving, KC.  ...cccccscerscececeeeseees: Lewisham Brd. of Wks. | Official do. xix, 
Honduras or Mexican Mahogany, &c............ Great Western Ky. Co. Oo. do. ii, 
Pipe Sewers, KC. ...ssseceerseereeeneseeserceeses seers Wilmslow Local Board | John Bowden ............ March 25th | ii. 
Wood Paving Blocks and Creosoting Same ..} Hull Corporation......... J. Fox Sharp........ veeoeee | March 26th | xix. 
: Macadamising and rn, * ——— ‘- Laudiok a My - do, do. xix, 
i ud Plumbin orks, also Repairs| Trstees, St. Brthlmew’s 
Drainage @ . y . Hospital, Chatham ...|[ = asecoveceses do. ii, 
Asphalte Carriageway and Footway Pavement| Commissionrs of Sewers Official - March 27th il, 
Paving Carriageways, Fleet-street, &c. ........ do. do. do, ii, 
Brick Chimney-Shafts gastos saruagerrapaeroneee aes a ig ee a se do. do. xix, 
j a Fituin OP WS: Gedeeccsscee omerset ricultura 
ns . he-ociehian lth hicale C.F, IO cc icccccdes do. ii, 
Repairs and Alterations to Cemetery Chapel:| Kingston Burial Board. | Official ..........cccceeeeees March 28th | xix 
Enlargement of Post-Office, Newmarket ..... Com. of H.M. Works... _. se March 30th | ii. 
Repair of Private Streets. oseiiieeunduattatieds Acton Local Board ...... C. Nicholson Lailey,C.E.| March 3ist | u. 
Buildings for Pumping Machinery ..... npaneenes Stockton and Middlsbro’ “s 
Water Board ............ Jas, Mansergh, C.E, ... do. xvill, 
New Coastguard Station, Sidmouth.............. ED cdciehsccacicxcis Official ......00 do, ii, 
Making-up Roads, Battersea .............seceeeeeee Wandsworth Bd. of Wks do, do, ii, 
Works and Materials ......... “ ssatehets St. George-the-Martyr a 
Southwark cecsssecsseeess do, do. XViii. 
{ronwork for Footbridge, Me rings S a Ls 
Do. odnor Par ation . ‘ f ; 
Girder and Corrugated-Iron Floor-Plates, for Midland Railway Co, | A, A. Langley ........... April 2nd | it. 
Bebe, CURWETER — cecccccsvcccceccccvesccoseses- 
New Baths ssctcansnsogumperasetipepeiauanbeosseessoess Stockport Corporation | J. C. Prestwick .........| April 3rd | xix. 
New Waterworks .......0 svdccrecescoceccocsoses Ely Local Board ......... EK. Faston & Co. ......... April 4th | xviii. 
Infectious Hospital ...........sceceees sendeedos epaenei Reigate R. 8S. A. ..... ...| Edward Larmer ......... April 7th | xxvii. 
Alterations of Sewage Tanks ...........csseeeeeeees Wimbledon Local Brd| Official ........ ooceccever cee do, xix, 
New Post-Office, Richmond ............cssseeeeee- Com. of H.M. Works... do. April 8th | i. 
Alterations and Additions to School ............ Ruzeley Grammar 
School Governors ,,,... | Ratcliffe & Holdsworth do. ii, 
Restoration of East Dereham Church.............| senveeveeees KE. P. Willins ........ | Aprill0th | ii, 
Hrection of Engine-House, &C,...........cc0eeeee- 
Construction of Reservoir, KC. ...sseccceeceeeeeees: Atherstone Rural Baldwin Latham, ” 
SE | FRE Tre Sanitary Authority...| M-.Inst.C.E, ............ Aprilllth | xxvii. 
Engines and Pumps, &C,........0...sseeseeesees soni 
Building Houses, Poplar.............00.ssseccesssees- Met. Asylums Board ... | A. & C. Harston ..... pune do. ii, 
Works. Brown’s Wharf, Poplar .................. do. do. do. ii, 
New Works at Gosberton Risegate Eau Drain} Commissionrs of Sewers | Official .........secceeseeees April 12th | xxvii, 
Hlementary School .......... 2 a a Birkdale School Board...| C, A. Atkinson............ April 16th | xxvii. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. ee Page. 
{nspector of Nuisances sieitasheabeiibas Tsle of Wight R. S.A. EY * Wersntndbinccdavebicins March 25th | xvi. 
OD covnecoptiiialiitinkdapanadiniintiadeunts higtgnecoene Kingston Highway Bd. 2002., with house, &c,! March 27th | xvi. 











for Mr. Fish, 
Quantities supplied :— 





For building warehouses at Blossom-street, Shoreditch, 
Messrs. Gordon & Lowther, architects, 


0. T. Gibbons, New Broad-street ... £1,875 0 0 Coawee B BORGOG ’ osicicccecccceivoccocece .. £7,870 0 0 
F.& F. J. Wood, Mile-end .......... . 1,739 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham .............. . 7,629 0 0 
Couleell Bros,, Bethnal-green ........ . 1,709 0 0 BN TI inl nicest sancontinialabiaanicns 7,580 0 0 
G. Roberts, Portland-road, South . i i(‘“‘(‘ RS RENEE ee 7,331 0 0 
EMRE ee cs aoee @ © pe . 7,380 0 0 
W. Wood, Chelmsford. Essex.....,.... 1,660 0 0O i, SII t.caccrcnccisdititlsinivdvceninnnetite 6,811 0 © 
R. G. Walter, Ilford, Essex ............ 1,625 0 0 NI NINE 5 cicdics edncsacenasdsnbestinan’ 6,798 0 0 
J. Brickell, Manor Park, Essex ...... 1,600 0 0 SIP Gi icinnccchenennnisiadutaeerenbas 6,659 0 0 
J. Baxter, Upton, Essex ..........0... 1,560 0 0 os lesen dnaendaniecinis niemaediameneiaiaedil 6.479 0 0 
Howell & Son, Lambeth............. oocee 1,655 0 O SR, Bib TRUE Srcccvtsdecvnidcccstivnvetocts 6,379 0 0 
G. Barnes, Ilford. Essex ...,........... 1,546 0 0 IRIE. £1 csdisisndintilonishbbancsinndbelnnndh 6,254 0 0 
J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey, Essex. 1,535 0 0 RETR: EI 5,798 0 0 
8. J. Scott, Bloomfield-street ......... 1,533 0 0 SPN tin sepenspabeneuennesentassammiigeuneenil 5,750 0 0 
+. 6. Hammond & Son, Romford, 

sse ; 
W. + wh age core TEEN iets teins yon 7 : Accepted for various works in the District of the Hornsey 
8. Woods, Weybridge, Surrey... 17500 0 0 Local Board. Mr, T. de Courcy Meade, engineer and 
England & Thompson, d-road. surveyor :— ; 

Laytonton he 1,445 0 0 Road Materials. 








Accepted for the erection of a factory in the High-street, 


Stratford, for Messrs. W 



































Years, 


Mr. Edward Heard, City Wharf, New North- 
DORE Fein cccdncscctdanecesedeetccsccccotpcccoesion 








: C. Volck . Mr. Joh : 
Hudson, architect, Quantities by Messrs, Franklin % Mason and Pavior’s Work. 
drews :— John Mowlem & Co., Grosvenor Wharf, West- 
Norton & Son, Stratford ........0.. .. £1,897 0 0 ee SE ee OE, CR ES, 
[No competition. ] Asphalte Footway Pavement. 
F , Compressed Asphalte: Val de Travers Asphalte 
- or the erection of avilla residence in the Finchley Company, Palmerston-buildings...............06 3 
Mer toed, West Hampstexd, for Dr. W. G. Walford. Mastic A-phalte: French Asphalte Company, 
ae Saxon Snell & Son, architects :— IEE eccccccccncecdssebnccoesess ts cesnsbnadensocadoonss 
Ww. cae COC COCO CCC Cee DECC COCO CCCCeSeCS £2,487 0 0 Sewer Jobbing Works. 
M. Manley Godin ta on ; ; Dunmore, Crouch Hid .......:s.ccceeccovessessees wee 
4 Lae POE MMP Sela 2.349 0 0 Tronwork. 
olliday & Greenwood ................. 2203 0 0 Butler, Gray’s Inn-road, Holborn............... we S 
1 tock Bros, .o........cc00s . 2255 0 0 
wit? liiaehlliiediiiaiaieiiaa 2,187 0 0 For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 3 and 4, St. Mary- 
6a, tice OC 2,176 0 0 at-Hill, for Sir H. W. Peek, bart. Mr. Alexander 
reeeeeeeneessececessscareneens 2,126 0 ®@ Peebles, architect. Quantities by Mr. y 5. Stance — 
: 7 eee. ae RS eee .. £12,415 O 
“4 ee and additions to ‘ Grove Bank,’’ Grove Heil ‘Beddail, I,  contttnaiilediom 11,753 0 0 
architect: ? * Mt. A. Pringle, Mr. W. 8. Sargeunt, Bie BEBO. Snendsbanceclocaahesociennsthe 11,624 0 0 
Parsons BLE Ui iinccesansensbdeiaccvsensooses 11,185 0 0 
Arundel & Son sseeereuensseeeeesseeesecseses. £360 0 0 NTS. cecccseesepeipreegy ses 10,975 0 0 
8 Hawt har aes oe aa a 346 0 0 Sin gg o te S&F 1.988 0 0 
win...... wilhidtindaiitiniie aa : . Conder 10,679 0 0 
ea Seeesamee re aan ateesawenane ATI Te 
[Architect’s estimate, £350. ] Clarke & Bracey (accepted) ......... 9,964 0 0 





For altering and enlarging the town-hall, Stratford, for 


To Ham Local Board. Mr. Lewis Angell, archi- 


Quantities by Messrs, R. L. Curtis & Son :— 
Ww. W 


gt GRR TMMIR IR ad hte wee £12,899 0 O 
North Bros......... sadingnesseoueetbendoeens 12,264 0 0 
ee 12,000 0 0 
SESS TS ee An ae . 11,244 0 O 
Bie i centasasdttsccsédidscedioszes plete . 11,100 0 0 
Be TE. TRA Seviviccéccocccccciccns . 10,871 0 O 
RECESS IRE e 10,650 0 0 
ie I Sutitintidniicdsencanebeonsecavteat 10,290 0 @ 
PN hiss i cibidsbictiinlidndiudemnansnn 10,150 0 0 
I NOD Siti ciated scaceeensnenen . 9,965 0 0 
4 2 eee tee ll CUE 
J. Morter COPTER EEORH eee eeeee setae eteeesee 9,943 0 0 
We I cacdscarhtescebesonmetenmenanens 9,840 0 0 
M, A. Palmer & Co. (accepted) ... 9,759 0 0 





Accepted for the formation of alake in Southwark Park, 
Bermondsey, for the Mctropoliian Board of Works :— 
Geo, Bell, Tottenham..................... £2,665 0 0 





Accepted for the construction of sewers, &c., in the 
Pleck and Birchill Districts, for the Walsall Town Council, 
Mr. Arden Hardwicke, surveyor :— 

Geo. Bell, Tottenham .................. £3,690 0 0 





For new shop-front in High.street, Wolverhampton, for 
Mr. J. Steen. Mr. J.R. Veall, architect :— 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton ...... £1°3 10 0 
G. & F. Higham, Wolverhampton* ... 101 0 0 
* Accepted, 





Accepted for new Church Mission-room, Codsall Wood. 

Mr. J. R. Veall, architect, Wolve: hampton :— 

E. Moreton, Codsall ...............cccceeees £224 0 0 
[No competition. ] 





For forming roads and paths, and draining additional 
land at the Woolwich Cemetery, for the Burial Board, 
Mr. H. H. Church, Woolwich, architect :— 





Knight, Northfleet ...........ccccccccceess £1,718 8 6! 
BNO G, OW cccceccccccccvnsnennsitastetivic , 995 0 O 
CRRSEOR, GMOEIOT i codevecscsscsttibssentsietes 920 16 0 
Adams, Moorgate-street ...........00.. 775 0 0 
Peill & Sons, Bromley  ...........0000008 698 0 0 
Budd, Lower Edmonton.............. des 683 0 0O 
Beadle Bros., Erith (accepted) ...... 638 0 0 
Hare, Clapham .............0..eesee8 cccccse | 6B -O GC 
SORRGR, TG GRIBGE. cccccsccocccccccevevers . 585 0 O! 
For new road and drainage, North Town, High 
Wycombe, Mr, Arthur Vernon, architect, High 
Wycombe :— 
BOGIRD. cenncccpecuncsecne ecvechuscntes seccesococoee £487 17 0 
SIs cinavecannnernatnemcrnatiisteenallias 445 10 @ 
Mi iciccedbcorapanssonanintiiinniied ecvacclcsees . 428 110 
| nary pee ee wer 42710 0 





Accepted for sonatas and enlarging St. Mary’s Church, 
Alfrick, Worcester. r. Aston Webb, architect :— 
J. Inwood, Malvern............cccccccseees £',197 0 0 


[Four other tenders received: highest, 1,3487.] 





For additional class-room, and extending the infants’ 
cloak-room, at the Maryland Point Schools, Leytonstone- 
road, Stratford, for the West Ham School Board. Mr, 
J. T. Newman, architect, 2, Fen-court, Feuchurch-street, 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. Curtis & Son, Nos, 119 
and 120, London-wall, Moorgate-street :— 


Ia gusovinana £866 0 0 
BETO GE CIEE: -ccenecenssincndbinsocentaanestone 849 0 0 
fi. ere absennchoonnes 27 0 90 
Be sncenscsenenienieeinneda 836 0 0 
ics NEE dthiirienenanittednniiiiecintinaasennnnias . 797 0 0 
J. Morter (accepted) ..........00-seceeceeees 723 0 0 





For the erection of vicarage house, for St, George’s, 
Perry Hill, Catford. Mr. Gordon M, Hills, architect, 
Adam-street, Adelphi : — 


Toteus & Sons, Kensington ......,..... £2,609 0 O 
Ra aie SET 2,340 0 0 
Collins, Tewkesbury  ..........c0cceseeee . 2,296 0 O 
Nightingale, Reigate ........c.cccescceses 2,284 0 0 
Goddard, Farnham .,.,.......ccccccseccsees 2,258 0 O 
pene ee eee emsiemenines 2,244 0 0 
DO RI i cccccncsnincssiataeiebiiiii 2,249 0 0 
ee 2.20 00 

BE s Dawes B. GOW. cecccvececcevecdsces . 2,197 0 0 
Brown & Son, Harefield................ «. 2,196 0 O 





Accepted for the construction of roads and sewers on 
the Park-road Estate, Crouch End, Mr, Wm, Hodson, 


jun., surveyor :— 
Thos, Rowley, West-green .........++ £1,495 0 0 





For the erection of an addition to the brewery, Aston, 
Birmingham, for Messrs. J. Ansell & Son. Messrs, 
Davison, Inskipp, & Mackenzie, architects, 62, Leaden- 
hall-street, London. Quantities supplied by Messrs, 
Curtis & Sons, London-wall :— 

Cont:act No.1. 


I UP Nidecicsscsatevccccssccccccoes £1,070 0 O 

BOOT 2.2.20 cccccccoccccces-+: soccccccscccoeses . 932 0 0 

Jeffrey & Son, (accepted) ..........06 . 850 0 0 

STE ibiisaddancespetenaneneintedibnediaaainnas 8412 0 O 
[All of Birmingham. ] 





For alterations to the Star Brewery, Waiton-on-Thames, 
for Messrs. Jason, Gurney, & Co, Mr. T. Willis, archi- 


tect :— 
Jas. A. TAylor .cccccccccccccccepccccocceccoseee £479 0 0 
III. 1  cciiiliinceipenediaiuanens sceneiuaniuennn 465 0 0O 
TIEN ..-.  cccctnonccstlannatanensesnbensebesnoenans 385 0 0 





Accepted for repairing eleven houses at Blythe Hill, 
Catford Bridge. Mr. Willis, architect :— 
Fas. MB. TAylo® ..0..ccccccccsccceccccccesesceee . £459 6 2 
[ No competition. ] 





For rebuilding No. 2!, Goodge-street,on the Foyster 


Estate. Mr. Josiah Houle, architect :— 
Spencer & Co, ......cceseseeereecerereeeeees £1,100 0 O 
KReearley ....cccccscsseccesccececscecsevensenes 1,116 0 0 
TIED: coccecectecncabadsvensscecnnetecensenti 1,273 0 O 





For alterations at the Prince of Wales public-house, 
North-street, Pentonville, for the City of London Brewery 


Company. No quantities :— 
_ = | Ga setinetaieamemmenme £348 0 O 
Spencer K CO. cecccccoscevesccccsesccecs Eipoce . 335 0 O 
Shariiae.... ‘ coee 324 0 0 
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For sewering, levelling. paving, flagging, metalling, and 
shenadiling the following pe 4 streets, namely, Daniel- 
street, Maria-street, Coke.street, Pepys-street, and Fern- 
lea-road, for the Council of the borough of Harwich. 
Mr. Henry Ditcham, Borough Surveyor. Quantities 
supplied :— 























Carter, Anerley : £2,549 1 9! 
Wood, Chelmsford ......... . 1,577 0 0 
Capon, Manningtree ...... . 1,613 111 
Saunders, Dedham ...... enesescscees 1,450 0 0 
Adams, Moorgate street .............+ 1,410 3 7 
Gunn, Harwich oleiiiae eevee 1,407 4 6 
Upson, Dovercourt..... oo. 1,43 8 O 
I teria ateeinmeniniail . 1,330 0 0 
ee 1,311 19 O 
Ridley, Dovercourt (accepted)......... 1,200) 0 0 
Trueman, Hackney ....., 1,174 0 O 
Street, Colchester  .........cccces cccccese 1,011 3134! 
|Surveyor’s Estimate ...... £1,357 0 0] 





For the erection of model lodging-house, Westminster. 
Mr. Byng T. Giraud, architect, 13, North-street, West- 
minster. Quantities by the architect :— 






































i ' ..-- £1,378 0 0 

TT ctinitineitnietietieaeiatetnill 346 19 0 
SEITE <ccnnnsicuntitnanemnansen 1,303 0 0 

BION, ...... .cconsocseccnevenntnnse 1,244 0 0 
Geo. F. Wright ........cccccceseseeseoeeee 1,217 6 3 
get eae 1,166 0 0 
Geo. Ugle ......... “ws sennent . 1,169 0 0 
EA AAAI 1,137 0 0 
II ccnmenncnscidsnapigniiashinel 1,130 0 0 
—s| (| “ee 1,119 0 0 
W. & F. Croker ..... , wan Lan es 
[eee 1,100 0 0 
Ward & Lamble ...... einimetl 1,187 0 0 
Looks & Hooker ........0.0ccccsccccessoees 1,60 0 0 
i li eeienciaenencseaeanenimaen 1,050 0 0 
E. C. Howell & Son.............csccssseees 1,059 0 0 
Austin & Emery saniestinilipaiianios 1°47 0 0 
RE EE LE ER . 1,030 0 0 
ly SID och calncdecdpsahecbanannseite . 997 0 0 
Geo, Roberts (accepted) .............0 918 0 0 





Accepted for the removal of earth and formation of 
streets, with the requisite drainage, on the Albion Estate, 
Stalybridge, for the Executors of the late Mr. Robert 
Platt. Mr. Gregory Gill, architect and surveyor, Staly- 
—_e Quantities by the architect :— 

. H. Worthington, Manchester ...... £800 0 0 





For new day and Sunday schools at Newton Moor, 
Hyde. Mr. Gregory Gill, architect. Quantities by the 
architect :— 





Aaron Haughton, Gcdley ............0 £1,300 0 0 
John Bredbury, Newton Moor......... 1,189 15 0 
Edwin Simpson, Hvde .................. 1,138 0 
8. & J. Bennison, Dukinfield ......... 1,98 0 0 
Isaac Cropper, Dukinfield............... 1,975 0 0 
Thos. Warrington, Newton Moor ... 1,035 0 0 
Samuel Robinson, Hyde taccepted). 1,629 0 0 
Shaw & Cazner, Stalybridge............ 1,025 0 0O 
Garside, Barns, & Co., Stalybridge... 1,025 0 0 
Castle Hall Sawmills Company, 
A tiee-o et J 0 0 





Accepted for extensions to St. J: hn’s schools, Dukin- 
field, Cheshire. Mr. Gregory Gill, architect. Quantities 
supplied by the architect :— 

James Crooks, Dukinfield ............... £376 0 0 





For shops and alterations to property, for Mr. J. 
Swales, South Shields. Mr. Herry Grieves, architect :— 


James Wills, South Shields .............. £350 0 0 
Robert Alli-on, Sunderland.............. 319 7 6 
Edward Anderson, South Shields ...... 315 15 4 
Haggerston & Ornsby, South Shields, 289 10 0 
Wm. Wilson, South Shieids............... 283 16 11 
Gilfillan Bros,, South Shields ............ 279 0 8 
W.R. Gaudie, Jarrow ................... 278 6 5 
Jas, Nichol & Sons, South Shields...... 277 11 0 
Jno. Yeeles, Jarrow (accepted) ......... 250 0 O 





For pulling down and rebuilding No. 15, Queen-street. 


Messrs. Spalding & Auld, architects, Quantities by Mr. 
G. Fleetwood :— 














Higgs & Hill...........scocccssorsccccssssees £6,556 0 0 
C. Ansell...... RCN 6,496 0 0 
J. Woodward...... wanes sedans . 64:17 0 0 
RO ET 6,383 0 0 
5 eee 6.334 0 9 
ON OTE EP 6,279) 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 6,271 0 0 
I 6,199 0 0 
kf . ae 6,184 0 0O 
SRR 6,124 0 0 
Martin, Wells, & Co. ......ccccccscscocces 5,600 0 0 





For the erection of two cottages at Old Church-road, on 
Stepney Manor, for Mr. Freeman. Mr, H. F. Simmonds, 
roo oom Cambridge Heath :— 








Chilingworth ... £310 0 0 
Probert .....000 ene a a 
Hardy..... antinens ae 








Works at Licensed Victuallers’ Schools, Kennington.— 
Mr. Benjamin Cook, of Stonecutter-street, writes to say 
that in the list of tenders for new lavatories, &c., at the 
Licensed Victuallers’ School, published in our last (p 41), 
his tender was erroneously ascribed to ‘‘ B. Cooper.’ The 
mistake was not ours. We printed the list as it was sent 
to us, 





Schools, Shirley.—In reference tw the list of tenders 
(published in our last, p. 402) for new schools in Spring 
Park-road, Shirley, nesr Croydon, we find that the name 
of the builder whose tender was accepted is Charles Bray 
(not Brass), of Wickham-road, Shirley. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.— Lists of Tenders frequently 
reach us too late for insertion. They shouid be delivered 
at our Office, 46. Catherine-street, W.C., not later than 
Four p.m. on THURSDAYS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pp. J. M.—F. W. K.—T. L. W.—J. H.—F. W. R.—E. J. T. 
(received).—C. H.—L. de V. (shall have attention anether week).— 
W. H. T.—P. E. M.—W. B. W.—W. R. (apply to a manufacturer of 
tar paving).—J. H.G. (cannot continue the correspondence).—A. K. 
—A Contractor (no space this week).—P. E. M. (we caunot eontinue 
the subject).—** Liberavi animam meam” (anonymous correspond- 
ents cannot liberate their minds in our columns. We may add the 
purpose for which the propused alteration is to be made is by no 
means so despicable or worthless as }ou seem to imagine. No 
Medizva) architect would have hesitated for a moment to make the 
same kind of alteratlun for a similar purpose). 

All statements of facts lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
vy the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communicattons, 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 


All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


__.. THE BUILDER” for the Week ending 
GOOD FRIDAY. APRIL 4th will be issued on THM RS- 
DAY, the 2nd. Advertisements for insertion in that 
issue must therefore reach the Office before THREE p.m. 
on WEDNESDAY, the Ist. Alterations in standing 
Advertisements, or ORDEKS TO DISCONTINUE the 
same, must be at the Office by TEN o'clock on TUESDAY 

orning. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIUNS VAUANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMEN’S, 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under.......sseeee o- &. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .........0- Os. 6d, 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on a, plication to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ecoece Ss. 
Bach additional line about ten words) ........seeee Os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT 18S ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-strest, W.0. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWING£, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent. 


SPECIAL.~ALTERATIONS m STANDING ADVERTISE- 

——_——_——_Oat_me. MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 























PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” mayhave Repliesaddressed 
to the Ofice, 46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied prrxEct from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
PrePaip. To countries within the Postal Union, 26s. per annum. 
Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 











—=——- 
Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Box Ground, Combe Dow; 
Corsham Down, * 


And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & COo., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apve 


Bath Stone. 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF BEST QUALITY. 














PICTOR & SONS, 
BOX, WILTS. [Apyr. 


Doulting Freestoneand Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Iimin- 
ster, Somerset.—Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
No. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [ Apvr. 

















Doulting Free Stone For prices, &c., ad- 

dress 8. & J. STAP 
HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners a 
BLUE LIAS LIME 


and Lime Merchants, 
Stoke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lump), 


Ilminster. [pvr 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.{ Apvr, 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvz. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SEASONED WOODS AND VENEERS IN 
EXTENSIVE QUANTITIES. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-street, W. 
Store-street, W.C., and 
Great Peter-street, S.W., London. 
Telephone No. 3,654, and Private Wire con- 
necting Business Premises. 


HOUSE ASHES & EARTH CLOSETS. 
Awarded GOLD MEDAL I.H.E. 1884. 
See Stand F246, Building Trades’ Exhibition. 
Sole Manufacturers, 
MORRELL’S SANITARY APPLIANCE CO., 

4, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester. [ Apvr. | 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


























OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting “FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. LONDON, 8.5. 





—__ YF 





GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION: 


ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO,, 


LONDON. 


LIVERPOOL, 


GLASGOW. 





VIELLLE 


NO 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


MONTAGNE BRAND. 
SOLDER. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS 


CHIEF OFFICE: 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 





4 \\ 
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FOR DADOS, WALLS. 


JAPAN ESE AND 


STAIRCASES. 





FROM 13/6 PER PIECE. 


LEATHER 








PATTERNS SENT AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


C. HINDLEY & SONS, 


290 To 294, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


ROCK Life Assurance Company. 


15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISH ED 1806. 








PAPERS. 























at 


The accumulated Fund considerably exceeds Thres Millions sterlmg. Upwards of Nine Millions already 
paid in Life Claims, and Three Millions divided in profits among the Policy -holders. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. NO INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. LIBERAL CONDITIONS FOR FOREIGN RESIDENCE. 
IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. SPECIAL CONCESSIONS FOR MILITARY AND NAVAL SERVICE. 


Whole World Policies suitable for Securities granted on very favourable terms. 

Liberal Surrender Values. Family Settlement and Trust Policies. Partnership Assurances, to supply capital in 
the event of retirement or death of a partner. 

Investment Policies a special feature of the Company, embodying Non-Forfeiture with Large 
y=? Limited Premiums and Table of Liberal and Fixed Surrender Values printed upon 
€ac O icy. 


Annuities granted, and also Loans on approved securities. 
For the New Prospectus of the Company, and all requisite information, apply to the Actuary at the Chief Office 


GEORGE 8. CRISFORD, Actuary. 











INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
Awarded [TWO Prize Medals for Sanitary Appliances. 


SWARAALABARALLALLEBABELLELELBLEAREBLERLEBELEBELELY 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS. 


No.2. No 3. No.4 No.6. No. 64 No.7. No.8. 





DU BOIS | PATENT DRAWN LEAD TRAPS ANI D BENDS. 


A large stock on hand of all shapes and sizes, from 14 in. to 4} in. 


No. 6a is a bend with one arm, 21 in. long, made specially for Messrs. G. FARMILOE & SONS. 
No. 8 is Emptage’s Trap; will not syphon out under any circumstances, if properly ventilated. 
00 000000000000000000 


soup By GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Water-Closets, Waste-Preventers, Cocks, Values, &c. 
34, ST. JOHN STREET, WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON, EC. 


ROCK CONCRETE TUBES, 


FOR MAIN SEWERS, &c., from 15 inches to 36 inches diameter. 
SOLE MAKERS: 


HENRY SHARP, JONES, & CO. 
BOURNE VALLEY WORKS, POOLE, DORSET 


London Agents: Messrs BO WES, SCOTT, & READ, Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
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| Owes THAMES VALLEY MAIN! 
DRAINAG 


E. 

SCHEME on the SHONE HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SYSTEM sub- | 
mitted to the Local Government Board and the Lower Thames Valley ' 
Joint Board. Price Is. 

Messrs. E. & F. N. SPON, 125, Strand, London, W.C. 





Just published, 12th me — OM roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d., or 
t 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 

a 
PONS’ ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS’ 
POCKET- BOOK of PRICES and MEMORANDA for 1885. By 
. Young. Architect, Author of ‘Picturesque Architectural 
Studies,” ** Town and Country Mansions,” &c. An accurate and 
reliable Price-Book for Bricklayers, Carpenters and Joiners, Masons, 
Painters, Plumbers, Slaters, Smiths and Founders, Zinc-workers, 
Bell-hangers, Paper-hangers, Glaziers, &c. With numerous memo- 
randa useful to the Building Trades generally. The most cempre- 

hensive Price-Buok published. 
London: E. and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 





p. 1,400, price 52s. 6d. 


8vo. p 
= 
WILT’S ENCYCLOPAADIA of ARCHI- 
J TECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical ; [llustrated 
with more than 1,'00 Engravings on Wood by R. Branston from 
Drawings by J. 8. Gwilt. Revised, with A!terations and consider- 
able Additions, by WYATT PAPWORTH, Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. Additionally illustrated with nearly 
400 Wood Engravings by O. Jewitt, and nearly 200 other Woodcuts. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





1885 Edition, half-bound, 4s, ; limp, 3s. 6d. (postage 4d.). 


| OCKWOOD’S BUILDER’S and CON- 
_j TRACTOR’S PRICE BOOK for 1885. With Prices Revised 
to Date Edited by F. T. W. MILLER, Architect. 

CROSBY LOCK WvVOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 





Just Published. Ninth Edition. Royal 8vo., 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.), 


. ‘ . i A] -* 
N ODERN ALPHABETS, PLAIN and 
ORNAMENTAL. With Original Designs and Numerals. 
For the use of Surveyors, Masons, Decorative Painters, Carvers, &c. 
By F. DELAMOTTE. Printed in Colours. 
Also by the same Author, 
A! 
(pBNA™ ENTAL ALPHABETS, 
ANCIENT and MEDIAVAL. From the Eighth Century. 
With Numerals, Monograms, Crosses, &c. For the use of Masons, 
Draughtsmen, Painters, Carvers, &c ‘Tenth Edition. Printed in 
Colours. Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.). 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C 


WEALE’S SERIES. 
RICKWORK : a Practical Treatise, em- 


bodying the General and Higher Principles of Bricklaying, 
Cutting, and Setting, &c. By F. WALKER. With ninety Wood- 
euts, price ls. 6d. (postage 2d.). 


RACTICAL BRICKLAYING: Com- 
prising General Principles; Arch Drawing, Cutting. and 
Setting ; Pointing; Paving, Tiling, Materials; Slating and Plaster- 
ing, &c. By ADAM HAMMOND. Fifth editi.n, revised and en- 
larged, with sixty-eight Wvodcuts, price 1s. 6d. (postage 2d.). 

* To the young bricklayer we would say,—Buy both: study them 
earefully, and with average intelligence you will become a proficient 
eraftsaman.”—Fnglish Mechanic, Dec. 26, 1884. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ H:ll-court, London, E.C. 


NOW READY, price 4s. 
BAX TOWN’S 


BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK, 


FOR 1885, 


Containing about 72,000 prices for the use of Architects, 
Surveyors, and Contractors ; the Aet, with notes of cases, 
&c., on the Building Act, Laxton is the acknowledged 
standard to which, in disputed cases in the various Law 
Courts, reference is made, 


London: KELLY & CO., 51, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. Statione:s 
Hall-court, E.C. 


AMPDEN RESIDENTIAL CLUB. 


President.—VISCOUNT HAMPDEN. 
Ali the advantages of a home andclub, Subscription, One Guinea 
& year, or 6s. per quarter. 
Bedroem, 78. per week, including use of all common rooms. 
For Prospectus, apply to Secretary, 156, Ossulston-street, Euston- 
road, London, N.W. 


LECTRICAL POWER STORAGE 
7 COMPANY, LIMITED. 


oes: 4, Great Winchester-street, E.C. 
Works: Millwall, E. 


Telephone Nos. { 














Office, 338. 
Works, 5,116. 
stered Telegraph address: ‘* Storage,” London. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “E. P. 8S.” ACCUMULATOR, 
which ensures absolute steadiness and prevents failure in Electric 
Light; enables lamps to burn at any hour, day, or night, when 
engines are not running, thus combining, with the excellence and 
beauty of the Electric ht, the convenience of gas. This renders 
it especially suitable for Hotels, Mansions, GCountry Residences, 
Factories, and Mills. 
Portable Electric Light Plant for temporary Installations, such as 
Building Operations, Public or BSecial Meetings, Fétes, Balls 
Dinners, &c. 
ree on application, 


’ 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &., 


CORRECTLY WRITTEN AND LITHOGRAPHED BY 
RETURN OF POST CERTAIN. 


ALGDAYT, 


Printing Works, Birmingham: 





CIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT of 


THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS, 1885. 


ART 
7 to 8 p.m, 
29th April, Wednesday 8°15 to 9°45 p.m. 


2nd Grade Art, Model 
Drawing. 

2nd Grade Art, Free- 
hand Drawing. 

2nd Grade Art, Practica) 


{’ to 8 p.m. 
Geometry. 
30th ,, Thursday 8'15to945 p.m. 2nd Grade Art, Perspec- 
tive. 
SCIENCE. 
p.m. 
lst May, Friday 7 t210 XIV.—Animal Physiology. 
{ 6 to 10 II.—Machine Construction and 
Drawing. 
2nd ,, Saturday - {IIl.—Building Const uction. 
. - IV.—Naval Architecture. 
4th ,, Monday 7 to 10°30 V.—Mathematics, Stages 1, 2, 
and 3. 
5th ,, Tuesday 7 to 10 VIIT.—Sound, Light, and Heat. 
6th ,, Wednesday - IX.—Magnetism and Electricity. 
7th ,, Thursday - XXIII.—Physiography. 
XVIII.—Principles of Mining. 
8th ,, Friday = V.—Mathematics, Stages 6 


and 7. 
XXIV —Principles of Agriculture. 


9th ,, Saturday 6 to 10 I.—Practical Piane and Solid 
Geometry. 
XX.—Navigation. 
llth ,, Monday 7 to10{ xit —Geoleny. 
V.—Mathematics, Stages 4 
12th ,, Tuesday - and 5. 
XXV.—Hygiene. 
13th ,, Wednesday “ ViI.—Theoretical Mechanics. 
14th ,, Thursday - VILI.—Applied Mechanics. 
15th ,, Friday io X.—Inorganic Chemist y. 
XVI. XVII.—Biology. 
19th ,, Tuesday " XIX.—Metailurgy. 
20th ,, Wednesday - XV.—Botany. 
XIII1.—Mineralogy. 
2ist ,, Thursday ad XX1.—Nautical Astronomy. 
22nd ,, Friday ” X1.—Organic Chemistiy. 


XXII.—Steam. 


f Candidates who do not belong to any regularly-constituted Science 
or Art Class should apply before the 25th of MARCH tothe Special 
Local Secretary of the District, or, in case they do not reside within 
a Special Local Secretary's District, to the Secretary of the nearest 
Class which is to be examined in the Subject they re,uire. A fee for 
each Candidate not exceeding 2s. 6d. per evening may be charged by 
the Local Cummittee, or the Special Local Secretar . The Special 
Local Secretaiies for the London Districts are as follows :—Chelsea 
(East) and Westminster, J. R. Langler, esq. 130, Horseferry-road, 
Westminster, 8.W.; City (East) and Hackney, A. Lovell, esq. No. 14, 
Brampton-road, Casslai.d-rvad, South Hackney, E. ; City (West) and 
Finsbury, W. Cutler, esq. No. 210, Goswell-road, E.C.; Green- 
wich and Deptford, J. J. Pakes, esq. 10, Malpas-road, Brockley, S.E. ; 
Lambeth (East), F. Dugard, esq. No. 3, Sibelia-road, Clupham, S.W. ; 
Lambeth (West), F. Dugard, esq. No. 3, Sibella-road, Clapham, S.W. ; 
Marylebone, F. Pope, esq. No. 18, raker-street, Portman-square, W. ; 
Southwark and Lambeth (North), A. Buurne,esq British aud Foreign 
Schovl Society, Borvuyh-road, 8.E.; Tower Hamlets, E. J. Sharpe, 
Jun. esq. 28, Oriental-street, East India-road, E.; Woolwich and 
Plumstead, R. T. Smith, esq. 246, Burrage-road, Piumstead. 

Individual Candidates who do not reside near any place where a 
Special Loca] Secretary has been appointed, or a Local Examination 
Committee formed, may be examined in Second Grade Drawing and 
in Science at the South K-nsington Museum, as far as room will 
allow, on payment of a registration fee of 2s. 6d. if application be 
made on Form No. 325 before the 15th of APRIL, and 5s. afterwards 
up to the 25th of APRIL, for each evening on which they wish to 
be examined, or a compvusition fee of 10s. for any number of evenings. 
Applications for examination at South Keusington cannot be 
received after 25t: April. Schools and Classes cannot be examined 
at South Kensington. 

By order of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


\IBBS & FLEW, LIMITED.—Fifty Fully 


Paid-up 2:02. SHARES in this Building Cempany FUR SALE, 
—Apply to A. D. CRIPPS, Solicitor, 50, Parliament-street, 8.W. 


O BUILDERS.—Wanted, a Few Builders 


to ERECT Weekly Houses on an Estate (within eight miles 
ot London), already partially covered with well-let houses. Tv respon- 
sible meu with first-class refere:ces advances will be made.—Adiress, 
Mr. GEORGE WEBBER, 102, Cambridge-street, Warwick-squ. 8 W. 


OLWELL & HAZLE, 


PILE DRIVERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
No. 2. Plough-road, Rotherhithe, 8.E. 
(REMOVED FROM 4 and 5, THREE CROWN SQUARE, E.C, 
City Office: 13, King-street, Cheapside, £.C, 











POYAL INDIAN '- ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE, Cooper's-hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY 

18 arranged to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or 

the Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in September, 1885. 

For Competition the Secretary of State will offer fifteen appointmente 

in the Indian Public Works Department, and two in the Indian Tele- 

= Department.—For particulars, apply to the Secretary at the 
ege, 


RON ROOFS, BRIDGES, &.—Designs 


Furnished, or Worked out in Detail, from Architects’ 
Sketches by 


J. H. CUNNINGHAM, {Mon mi mericnn Boe, OLE. 


No. 2, Victoria Mansions, Victoria-street, 8.W. 


ARTNERSHIP.—To ARCHITECTS.—A 


Gentleinan, of considerable experience and ability, wishes to 
meet with an Architect in good practice, in Lundon or the country 
(but sea-side preferred), with a view to PARTNERSHIP.—Address, 
Box 129, Office of ** The Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP. — To Architects. — 


WANTED, to enter an Office of good practice in Leud¢on or 
provinces, as CHIEF ASSISTANT, with view to PARTNERSHIP. 
Good perspeetive draughtsman, fully competent in cumpetition and 
other work, or to take charge of office during principal's absence.— 
Address, E. C. 50, Torrington-square, W.C. 


DARTNERSHIP.—To Principals in the 


_ Building Trade about to retire. — A thoroughly practical 

BUILDERS GENERAL FOREMAN (Superintendent of large 

works) seeks an APPOINTMENT or PARTNERSHIP in a sound 

Business. He has a small capital, with undeniable references, 

Anes gy treated with confidentially.—Box 125, Office of ‘* The 
uilder.” 


KINGSTON HIGHWAY BOARD. 


, SURVEYOR REQUIRED. 

Notice is hereby given that the Kingston Highway Board 
REQUIRE a SURVEYOR for their District, which comprises about 
100 miles of roads. 

The salary will be 2507. per annum, with a house at Thames 
Ditton, rent, rates, and taxes free, a horse and trap, tricycle, 
and boy. : 

His age must not exceed 40, and he must find security in the su 
of ‘ 

The appointment will be subject to all the Bye-laws and regula- 
tions of the Board. i 

Applications, in the candidate’s own handwriting, stating present 
and previous occupations, and accompanied by testimonials of a 
recent date as to honesty, sobriety, ability, and general fitness, for 
the performance of his duties, must be sent in to me, the under 
signed, on or before the 27th MARCH next. 

No canvassing allowed. » 5a ot tai Dee 

ero e ard, 
rs JAMES BELL, Clerk. 




















Kingston-on-Thames, 
13th March, 1885. 


ANAGING ASSISTANT.—A Firm of 


City Architects REQUIRE a MANAGING ASSISTARY 
Salary 2002. per annum. None but really competent men 
address Box 257, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


RAVELLER WANTED for STAINED 


and EMBOSSED GLASS WORKS. Must have had some 
previous knowledge of the business.—Apply, by letter, stating full 
particulars, to Box 261, Office of * The Builder. 


RAVELLER.—WANTED, an experienced 
MAN. to TRAVEL in the North of England, for Messrs. ™. 


) ; ipe Works, 
DENISON & SON, Clayfield Brick, Tile, and Sanitary Pipe , 
Mexborough. Commission.—Apply, F. WM. DENISON, 4, Glad 
stone-street, Hull. 


SLE of WIGH! UNION. i” & 
The Rural Sanitary \ thority hereby give notice jae a 
Meeting of the Authority. tym be held on the 
MARCH instant, they wil! cc 
ELECT an INSPECTOR o, NUISANCES for the East Medene 
District, at the salary of 125' ,«r andum. : 
The duties of the office wi! e those specified in _ — <> 
Local Government Board, da - ihe 13th day of Mar a ‘ ee 
of which can be cbtained of Messrs. Knight & Co. 90, Five treet, 
London. . ding 
The appointment will in the 4: st instance be for the period en 
the 25th MARCH, 1885. Ave 
Candidates must be not over forty years, nor under Se 
years of age, and preference will be given to those perso 
had previous experience in the duties of the —_, 4 stating age 
Applications in the handwriting of the applicants, ro than FIVE 
and previous occupation. ore be ent oo ee a — a be; 
, : 1 dav 0 i . aa 
senth oon mae EDC STE ATTON, Clerk to the Authority. 
Newport, Isle of Wight, March 13th, 1885. 



































